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IHROUGH the town of Harland ran a small 
river. It was a little, insignificant stream 
in itself, but, like many other small things, 
brought important matters in its course. 
In some mysterious way, this creek divided- 
the town more effectually than if it had been a 
high wall bristling with cannon. There were the 
people who lived on the west side, and those who lived 
on the east. There were western parties and eastern 
parties, western clubs and eastern clubs, western schools 
and eastern schools, western great men and women and 
precocious children, and eastern g^eat men and women 
and precocious children. Whatever the west did the 
east set itself against, and whatever the east did the 
west pronounced remarkably foolish. 

Notwithstanding this state of feeling, the town built 
and kept in good repair a very fine bridge between the 
two disaffected districts ; and whatever was built near 
the bridge seemed to escape the general dislike. There- 
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fure all the shops and everything of a business kind 
clustered itself around this spot. Some man, more 
cunning than any of the others, drove piles into the 
water, and built on them an odd-looking shop which 
he claimed as belonging neither to the west nor to the 
east, but to both. Here he drove a thriving trade, 
so long as he was allowed to trade at all, and when 
he died he was succeeded by a number of tenants, 
all keeping shops renowned for the variety and some- 
what doubtful character of their wares. At the time 
when our story commences, it was appropriated by a 
butcher, who added to its other decorations a new sign, 
with a quarter of mutton, a rib-piece of pork, two 
pieces of sirloin steak, a dead fowl, and a rabbit, all 
painted in such colours as only a country artist can 
produce, and looking as much like their originals as if 
they had been copied from an orang-outang, or one of 
those unsightly birds which we hear "walked the 
earth," so many thousand years ago. Still the shop 
and the sign were the admiration of every wonder- 
seeker, from the teq-year-old boys upwards, and there 
was no end to the questions and conjectures which it 
excited. How were those piles ever placed on firm 
ground in such a dashing river ] how did they with- 
stand the spring floods ? Suppose they should sud- 
denly give way, what would become of Mr. Jenkins 
and all his stock ? There were many timid boys 
who, when sent to do an errand at the shop, did 
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not venture in, but stood at the door, almost ex- 
pecting to see it vanish from their sight, before old 
Mr. Jenkins could weigh out and wrap up their 
meat. Still there it stood, week after week, and 
year after year, resisting winter ice and spring flood ; 
and at the time the war broke out, no shop in the 
country did so large a business, and no firm was more 
highly respected and trusted than that of "Jenkins 
and Sons." But the war took the two boys, and 
so in addition to its other attractions the shop be- 
came a sort of meeting-place for all those who had 
friends in the army— a news-room to which every 
scrap of war-information was sure to be brought before 
it was taken anywhere else. One can hardly imagine 
the inside of a butcher's shop to be a very desirable 
place in which 'to sit and chat, but those who think 
so must never have been at Mr. Jenkins'. It was a 
low, long, narrow room, reminding you, either from its 
shape or from the sound of the water beating con- 
stantly against its foundations, of the state-room of a 
steamboat, and never was state-room kept more strictly 
clean. The very block and cleaver, which were used 
every hour of the day to cut the meat, were spotless, 
and for the floor, it was currently reported in Harland 
that good Mrs. Jenkins bleached the sand at home be- 
fore her husband used it upon it The walls of the 
room, neatly whitewashed, were garlanded with pieces 
of meat of every shape and quality, but all hung so as 
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to display the best side to the customer opening the 
door. In Italy there are many burial places where the 
different bones, which have been part of the "loved and 
lost," are collected into one room and arranged in all 
manner of fiEincy forms around the walls. I have seen 
them in points and scollops, and often in the form of 
crosses ; so Mr. Jenkins took the dead animals as the 
fancy part of the butcher's trade, and with the same 
taste which made some men artists or sculptors, made 
his shop look as prettily as he could. 

It was two days before Thanksgiving that an un- 
usual crowd of men might be seen gathering into the 
little door. Report had come of a great battle, in 
which the regiment had been engaged which was in 
part composed of Harland men ; and the interest and 
anxiety were intense. As usual with reports of distant 
engagements, everything was uncertain and unreliable ; 
but that there were many killed, all agreed in, and 
each new comer mentioned new names as among the 
missing. There was one man who had ended a course 
of remarkable bravery with his death. Amidst the 
confusion and din of battle, he seemed to have been 
gifted with the power of making a distinct and hon- 
ourable impression; indeed, as the stories, at first only 
vague and half hinted, passed from mouth to mouth, 
they took new form and gloss ; and when the last 
comer into Mr. Jenkins' shop repeated what he had 
hear^ in the train that very night, the men looked from 
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one to another as if a hero had been suddenly dropped 
down among them. 

"Who would have thought it !" said Jem Jones. 
" You know he never seemed to be one of the likely 
ones here. He was a sort of fellow that hadn't any of 
the get-along in him. I hired him a while, after he 
gave up teaching, to work on my peat meadow, but 
somehow I always felt that his learning hurt him for 
work ; why, there now, his hand was as white as a 
woman's, and I thought it hadn't half as much real 
grit in it as my Nancy's. There is no knowing what 
a man is until he dies. Mother has always been a-tell- 
ing me so, and I seem to believe her now." 

"That 'ere Ned Randall," broke in another man, 
" didn't ever seem to have any pluck in him ; he seemed 
a weak-minded sort of a fellow. I never was more 
surprised than when I heard he actually had en- 
listed. I should have thought he would have run 
away from the very crack of the gun ; and yet only to 
hear of it, he went on, up, up until they made him 
Captain, and he would have been General, they say, if 
he had lived long enough." 

" Went right up the hill in the very face of those 
awful cannon," said a third, "sending their balls all 
around him as thick as spatter; didn't mind them any 
more than if they had been snow-balls ; on he went, 
a-cheering to his men, and crpng, * For our God and 
our country,' or some such thing. That don't look 
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very weak-minded, I tell you ; it takes a man who has 
the real thing in him to do it." 

" The shell are the worst part of it," said another. 
" You see, there comes something whizzing and whiz- 
zing right past you, and you don't think anything about 
these hannless-looking things, until — bang ! — and you 
are gone 1 — not even a piece large enough of you left 
for them to know you. They say that Bandall was 
blown to atoms by one of them ; there was nothing 
found of him but his breast, and there close up to his 
heart was his Bible and some pictures of his wife and 
little folks." 

" He was heard reading his Bible aloud and praying 
the very night before the battle ; the men say they 
never heard such prayers ; it seemed as if he remem- 
bered everybody, and they say he seemed to pray for a 
little boy. I heard what he said, but I can't exactly 
repeat it.'* 

" How they will take on ! " said Mr. Jenkins, rising 
and walking uneasily up and down the shop. " I sup- 
pose there never was a family who thought so much of 
each other as they always have. There's Mrs. Randall, 
she has always been delicate like, a bit of a lady you 
know; it will come terrible bard to her. And that 
old mother of his, she is a cross-grained old body, 
never satisfied, do what they wilL My boy used to 
say that when he carried a bit of meat there he used 
to hurry out of the kitchen as quick as he could, for if 
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it was the very best piece in the creature, it was all 
one, scold, scold, scold. I fancy if the truth was 
known we should find it was very hard work to get 
along with her. Mrs. Bandall has her trials there, 
anyhow. I know so much. And now if her husband 
is never to come home, what will become of them all is 
more than I can say." 

" Ned is a bright boy ; he will do all such a chap 
can ; and then, by-and-by, there will be the pension 
coming," said Jem Jones ; " it is the little girls I think 
the most of ; two of them, isn't there ] " 

" Yes, there are two as pretty little girls as I ever 
saw ; but, somehow, they don't seem to dress any better, 
or be a mite more comfortable now their father has a 
captain's pay than they did before, when he was at 
home, and had but little employment. I don't see 
into it." 

"I will tell you, said Mr. Andrews, who kept a 
small grocery near the butcher's shop. " Mrs. Kandall 
is one of your particular sort. Randall went off in 
debt, you know ; and she is trying to pay up all he 
owes, even if they do pinch pretty close. She paid me 
every penny she owed me last time she had money ; 
and as my bill was a round one, I thought it likely 
it took about all ; but she looked pleased and happy as 
a queen, when she said, * All right, Mr. Andrews, now, 
I believe.' 

"All right, ma'am, and I shall be happy to serve 
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you more any time, on as long credit as you like ; folks 
that love to pay as well as you do are not the kind of 
people I am afraid to trust ; and then she said so 
pretty like, * Thank you, Mr. Andrews, but if my hus- 
band's life is spared, we shall not have to run in debt 
any more, I hope.' Poor thing ! she did not think 
how near his death he was, even then." 

" Who will go and tell her 1 " said Mr. Jenkins, 
stopping his walk and turning suddenly round upon 
the eager group. There was a deep silence followed 
the question, broken by a hand attempting to raise the 
door-latch. Every eye was turned toward the door, 
and in came a boy about twelve years of age. He was 
tall, slight, with a large dark eye, very red cheeks, 
shabby clothes, and an old soldier's cap on his head. 
He hesitated a moment, when he saw how many were 
sitting around, and then stepped resolutely in and up 
to !Mr. Jenkins. 

A tremour went over these stout, strong men as they 
saw the lad, a something that without a word being 
spoken, the child felt, for he stopped midway in the 
room, and looked inquiringly around. Not an eye met 
his. There was a slight movement among those nearest 
the stove as if oflfering him a place where he could 
warm his red, cold hands, but he did not notice it. 
" Mr. Jenkins," he said at last, and the anxiety in 
his voice made the hearts around him tremble, "is 
there any bad news from my father 1 Johnny 
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Grant told me there had been a battle, and I came to 
ask." 

" Yes, yes,** said Mr. Jenkins, going as quickly as he 
could to the further end of his shop. " Yes, there has 
been a great battle, and a glorious victory too, we must 
think of that, Ned, we must think of that ; a famous 
victory, a few more, and the war is ended, thank God." 

" Is there any news of my father 1 " repeated Ned. 
" Was his regiment in 1 " 

"Yes, the 21st was in, and did nobly. Never any- 
thing known like it since the world began. Why, they 
marched right on, in the face of ten times their number, 
cannon, grape, shells and all, dashed right into them, 
and carried the whole by their bravery." 

"Hurrah! Three cheers for the 21st!" said Ned, 
taking off his cap and throwing it with much force 
against the low ceiling. *' I wonder if my father had 
anything special to do with it ? " 

" He was the bravest man among them all," broke 
in one from the group. " He led them right up the 
heights, never turned his eyes from them, nor flinched 
any more than I do, kicking this stove," here the 
speaker bestowed a hearty kick upon the stove, " and 
all the time he was shouting to his men to * come on,' 
and they did come on, I tell you. The people say 
that your father did more than any other single man 
toward gaining the victory." 

" Hurrah I hurrah ! " shouted Ned again, " I must 
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go to mother. Three cheers for the old flag ! Stars 
and stripes for ever !'* 

Jem Jones tossed up his weather-beaten hat, and 
tried to say " hurrah ! " too, but the words died in his 
throat, and all he did was to utter a sort of groan. 

" There were a lot of the boys killed," said the oldest 
man of the group, " it's hard hurrahing for some of us 
that may have lost our children. I think it's an awful, 
awful war. I have heard my father tell of the war of 
1812, but it didn't compare with this, though it was 
hard enough." 

"Who's killed]" asked Ned, looking round from 
one to another, " nobody we know, I hope." 

"There's reports," said Mr. Jenkins, again turning 
his back to the boy, " but I don't know as it is best to 
give too much heed to them, until we get the ofiicial 
reports; none of those have come yet." 

"Who is reported dead? " persisted Ned. 

" Well, lots of them. Tom Crane for one, and Silas 
Dewey for another. Peter Blunt is missing, and Dan 
IM'Cray is not to be found." 

" They are all in the same company with my father," 
said Ned. " I wish a mail would come." 

" There will be one to-morrow noon, I suppose, and 
then we shall, know certain ; but there are many of us 
that will look for letters that will never come, I am 
afraid. Oh, this war is terrible for us that stay at 
home, as well as for those that go ! There are my two 

(184) 
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boys, I have not heard a word yet, and may never, fur 
all that I know." A shudder ran again over the group. 
There was a report that William Jenkins, the butcher's 
youngest son, had been killed, but no one dared to 
mention it to the father, nor was there any need of it 
until there was more confirmation of the fact 

"Well," said Ned after a moment's pause, "I'll go 
home and tell mother what we do know. She will be 
right glad to hear of the victory, and of father's 
bravery, though she always says she knows he will do 
his duty, let it call him where it will" 

"Certain, certain," said Mr. Jenkins, "tell your 
mother — he was the hero of the day — tell her all the 
comfort you can, boy, and — and — well, Mr. Keddie will 
be coming down to see her by and by, that is the best 
way I can think of. Tell her, there has been awful 
slaughter in the 21st, but they won the day, and their 
country will never forget them, never 1 " 

" I don't like to say all that to mother/' said Ned, 
hesitating; '4t rather sounds as if father was not safe, 
and it would almost kill her if anything was to happen 
to him; I don't know but what it would quite. I 
wish the mail was in." 

" God was on the battle-field with your father, Ned, 
and He is at home with your mother. He'll order 
everything for the best. He is a good, kind Qod — the 
husband of the widow, and the father of the fatherless, 
you know. We must trust in Him, boy; we must 

(184) 2 
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trust in Him; " and Mr. Jenkins laid his great brawny 
hand on the bi)y's head. It was almost as if he was 
blessing him, and so Ned felt, as the solemn words 
sunk into his heart. 

" Yes, sir," he said, " mother tells us that every day 
when Kitty or grandmother begin to worry about 
father; but they will be glad to hear the good news. 
I don't think father has got hurt, do you? He was 
so good, God would take care of him, I know He 
would." 

" Yes, Ned ; but we mustn't feel too certain. It is 
very often those that are the best that God calls. If 
your father was prepared to go. He might have taken 
him and spared some poor sinner who wasn't ready. 
We don't know, we must be prepared for whatever we 
may hear. A cannon ball goes where it is sent, and 
there is no saying anything but that God has the care 
of it, and it won't do any harm but what He allows, 
— never. It is all God, boy, all God, we may be sure 
of that." 

By this time Ned had walked to the door, and once 
more had his hand upon the latch. 

"It isn't just right," said Jem Jones, slowly shaking 
his head, " to let him go home so, some one ought to 
give him a hint; but, dear me, I wouldn't now for 
anything ! You tell him, Brown." 

Mr. Brown, thus advised, called out in a loud tone : 
** Edward Randall, there isn't no use in trying to make 
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bad news good, because you must know it some day. 
Your father was killed — shot to pieces ; but he died 
gloriously, all say.'* 

The shriek which came from the boy no one that 
heard it ever forgot. If Mr. Brown had been all his 
lifetime one of those who were willing — perhaps a little 
eager — to communicate bad news, the look, the posture, 
the agony of that child then, came before him and kept 
him silent 

" Don't," said Mr. Jenkins, taking Ned's outstretched 
hands quickly in his, and soothing him gently; "don't, 
there ; keep up, and try to be a brave boy, worthy of 
such a father." Ned shivered as if a hand had struck 
him, and his arms fell. Mr. Jenkins drew him to him, 
and pressed the boy's head down close over his own 
great, warm heart. 

" Don't take it too hard. It's dreadful, I know ; but 
it's God ! — it's God ! Don't you know I told you it 
was ? " Ned groaned, and rested his head on the collar 
of the shaggy overcoat that was round him. He had 
no thought that it belonged to 'Mr. Jenkins, and that 
it was the butcher that held him ; he had only a sense 
of protection. Already a feeling of desolation, a cold, 
numbed, aching feeling, had come to his heart. He 
was groping in this first moment of his affliction 
for sympathy and kindness, and God had sent it to 
him. 

"There, now, that's a man;, you must keep up right 
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smart and brave, for all those that are at home, because 
your mother will have to depend upon you now, you 
know, and your grandmother too and all those pretty 
little sisters of yours. That^s right; don't — don't — will 
you now ] Bear it like a man. Yes, you may cry — 
it will do you good." Mr. Jenkins felt the tears falling 
on his hands. " The harder the better. It's being a 
man to cry, for we know who did weep at a grave once, 
don*t we ] ** Mr. Jenkins drew the back of one of his 
hands quickly over his own eyes, and several of the old 
men who were looking on felt an unwonted moisture 
gather in theirs, as Ned's smothered sobs filled the 
shop. 

**It's a hard measure," said Jem Jones, "and it 
comes on those who are least able to bear it, like most 
of such things. It is a wicked war, and there isn't 
any good in it, as I can see, — nothing but misery." 

" Well, there is a blessed end to be accomplished by 
it one of these days. No one can say that the freedom 
of so many slaves is not a great good." 

By this time Ned had raised his head, wiped the 
tears away, and was moving with staggering, uncertain 
steps again toward the door. Mr. Jenkins opened it 
for him, and said, — 

" You will break the news to her in a kind and care- 
ful manner, won't you, Ned 1 " 

" I can't ! — I can't 1 " and Ned burst again into an 
agony of weeping. 
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" No more you can, and you shouldn't be asked to 
do so. You go back and sit down close by the stove, 
and I will go to Mr. Keddie; he is good and kind, 
and knows what it is to lose friends. He will 
go to your mother and prepare her a little. You just 
stop.'' 

"Oh! I must go to mother!" groaned Ned; "she 
will need me so much ; but I can't tell her." 

"Well, then, go home; but don't you say any- 
thing until Mr. Keddie come& She won't inquire, 
perhaps." 

Ned went slowly out. The air was crisp with the 
chill November wind; dead leaves were flying about in 
small circles on the hard, brown earth; the dull grey 
sky seemed almost to touch the chimneys of the houses 
up and down the street, and the rushing water beat 
with a cold, sharp sound against the piles of the shop, 
and the piles of the bridge, and the tall rocks that 
hung far out over it. With a keen sharpening of the 
senses, which made Ned for a long time recall every 
minute circumstance of the scene, he noted each and 
all of these different things, and even watched two 
tame pigeons who hopped along before him on the 
bridge, as he turned his steps homeward. Those who 
have felt some great, unexpected sorrow will know 
how true all this is, and will pity Ned on this long 
walk home. 
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^HE house which Mr. Bandall had hired for 
his family, before leaving for the war, was a 
^ neat, small house, just out of the town. It 
stood by itself, but as it had been previously 
owned and occupied by a person of taste 
and cultivation, there were many little things in 
it and around it which made it a desirable place. 
The description which the men in the butcher's shop 
had given of Mr. Randall was not far from correct; He 
never seemed to be able to "get along," and provide 
comfortably for the support of his family. It will not 
be necessary for our story to enter into the reasons why, 
but it ia enough to state that for the £rst time since 
her early married life, Mrs. KandaU had found herself 
after her husband left for the war, in circumstances 
which promised, when their little debts were paid, com- 
parative ease and comfort He had been away nearly 
a year, but during that time had written so often and 
so cheerfuUy home, that it may be doubted whether 
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the actual peril in which he was placed ever had made 
as deep an impression on his wife's mind as upon many 
others. Certain it is, that her letters to him were always 
cheerful, full of all the pleasant things in the home life, 
and of hopes for a happy future. 

As Ned came in sight of the house to-day, the home 
which had hitherto looked so cheerily to him had a 
strange, new look. Death was there, an4 it was the 
first time in his life that he had ever known what a 
change it brings with it. Now he could not go in. 
He saw the smoke curling up from the chimney ; he 
knew his grandmother was sitting by the window in 
her bedroom ; he knew she saw him, and then he won- 
dered where his mother was, and what she was doing, 
and whether she would not feel that his father was 
dead without his telling her. Telling her 1 — how could 
he ? He sat down on a stone by the side of the road, 
and tried to think what to say ; but all the thoughts 
that would come were, over and over, the three words, 
" Father is dead ! — father is dead !" The cold autumn 
wind numbed him, and the dead leaves piled up against 
his feet, but still, there he sat without moving, wait- 
ing he did not know for what, but for relief in some 
way. As he sat there he heard the sound of coming 
wheels. Perhaps it was Mr. Eeddie ; he would walk 
down the road and see. Yes, there was, the grey horse, 
and all enveloped in warm buflfaloes, with fur cap and 
tippet, sat the good minister. 
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He saw Ned before he reached him, and when he 
did, he stopped the horse, and said, — 

" Have you been home, Edward ] '* 

" No, sir, I could not go." 

" Well, jump in here then, and go with me." Ned 
mechanically obeyed him. He even remembered when 
he came to the door to offer to take the horse ; and as 
he led him around to the stable and fastened him, he 
tried to think whether Mr, Keddie was in the house, and 
what he was saying, and what his mother said; and just 
how they all looked. He wished he was there with them, 
but he still had the strong feeling, that he could not 
go ; and how long he might have lingered is uncertain, 
if he had not heard his name called by his little sister. 

At first he did not want to answer; he felt like hid- 
ing himself, but the voice grew more and more earnest, 
and Kitty came running down to the bam with her 
face crimson with excitement. 

" Oh, Ned, why didn't you come ? Something is the 
matter, I know. Mr. Keddie is in the room with mamma 
and grandmamma, and I think he is praying. It 
sounds as if he was; then I can hear grandmamma 
groan right out. Oh dear, dear, what is it ?" 

Ned took Kitty's hand in his — it would have been 
difficult to have told which of the children trembled 
most — and led her toward the house without speaking. 

" Say, Ned, what is it ] — you look as if you knew. 
Who has been doing wrong ; have you 1 " 
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<' No, Kitty, don't ask me. It is something about 
papa. There has been a great battle, and — and—-" 

" And what ? " said Kitty, stopping and looking up 
in his face. 

" And they say he was killed ! " 

The child evidently did not comprehend him ; for she 
went on making inquiries, which Ned, who was already 
woi*n out with the suffering he had undergone, found 
it very difficult to answer. 

When they opened the door of the house, there stood 
Mr. Keddie, apparently waiting for them. 

** You have told Kitty," he said, glancing at the child. 

" Yes, sir, but she don't seem to know." 

" Poor child I she will know soon enough. Your 
mother wants you ; come with me." 

Let us drop the curtain over the sufferings of the 
next few days at the dead soldier's home. It is a 
tale which is repeated after every battle in thousands 
of the homes of our land ; one which its frequency 
does not soften, or make any easier to be borne. We 
have been more minute in its details here than we 
should have been, did we not wish to impress upon 
our young readers a vivid picture of one scene in the 
many of thrilling interest which are daily occurring in 
the times in which we "live. 

Upon Ned now devolves, in a sudden and unexpected 
manner, the care of his father's family ; how he acquits 
himself, and his influence upon all around, will be the 
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subject of the following story. Ned is now only twelve 
years old, and he has been tenderly brought up ; by 
that I mean he has never been allowed to mingle with 
bad boys. He has been educated at home or at school, 
and OS he takes to his books, his scholarship is decidedly 
beyond that of most boys of his age. He has always 
supposed he was going to college, and into a profession, 
and has had the feeling that he was to be among the 
gentlemen. He is an only son ; but he has two little 
sisters, Kitty and Tot, for by no other name has the 
youngest ever been known, though she was baptized 
Elena for her mother's mother. Kitty is now eight 
years old, and Tot five ; and a very little thing Tot is. 
No wonder they gave her that name, and have never 
thought to change it. She is not much larger than a 
big wax doll ; with light blue eyes, a tiny snub nose, 
and a dear little rosebud of a mouth. Ned says it is 
good for nothing but to kiss ; but it is ; it can talk 
very fast, can hide away candy and sugar plums faster 
than Kitty's, which, though twice as large, has a way 
of always taking the smallest bits, and leaving the 
others. Tot's hair is red ; not golden nor auburn, not 
even carroty red, but a good bright, warm-looking red, 
that makes the funny little children, when they meet 
her in the streets, hold out their hands over ber curls 
as if they meant to warm them. Then Tot always 
laughs. Young as she is, she has learned that there is 
something very droll about her, and having the sunniest 
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of all sunny hearts, nothing is so easy for her to imitate 
as a laugh ; she cannot help it. Of course everybody 
pets her, both at home and abroad ; why, the very 
dogs in the streets seem to know Tot is good for 
nothing but to play with, and so they leave the big 
boys, who want to show off their power and authority 
over them, and come wagging their tails up to Tot, and 
she stops, kisses and hugs them as if she had under- 
stood for what they were coming, and would not on 
any account disappoint them. 

Tot is a kind of idol with Ned. I do not mean in 
any wicked way, but only that he loves her dearly, and 
would do almost anything in the world to make her 
happy. So does Kitty ; for Kitty, though she feels a 
great deal older and wiser, has an idea that Tot belongs 
to her, as she does not to anybody else in the wide 
world, and she takes a most motherly care of her. 
Kitty, however, is a very care-taking child. It comes 
natural to her, just as the play does to Tot; and grand- 
mother depends upon her for a thousand little atten- 
tions that almost any other child would never remember, 
unless they were reminded of them many times. Grand- 
mother likes to be waited on ; so she has tried to teach 
Tot to do some things for her too, but you might as 
well teach Tot's grey kitten ; she would be quite as 
likely to do them weU. Grandmother Burt is, we are 
very sorry to say it, but we must tell the truth, a very 
cross and a somewhat selfish old lady; not the least> 
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my young reader, like your grandmother or mine, for we 
very well know they are the dearest old ladies in the 
world ; but she must have been one of those children 
who begin life by being cross whenever they can't have 
or do what they like, and are always thinking only and 
ever of themselves. Such children always make such 
old people. Remember this, children, when you are 
tempted to be disagreeable, you will become more and 
more so the older you grow ; and when you are as old 
as Grandmother Burt, you will be just as great a trial 
to every one you have anything to do with as she is. 

Kitty could get along with her more happily than 
any one else ; and so, as I have said, Kitty was her 
main dependence. She was a great trial to Mrs. Ean- 
dall, who, do her best, never could please her. She 
complained of her children, of her housekeeping, of her 
treatment of her husband, in short, of every and any 
thing, as it had happened. Mrs. Kandall was a neat, 
gentle woman, whose married life had been a series of 
hardships and difficulties. Perhaps it was in part 
owing to her inefficiency and want of proper manage- 
ment that life had gone quite so hard. Her husband 
had tried a variety of means for supporting his family, 
but something always was in the way ; and so, stnig- 
gling and discouraged, they passed on through fourteen 
years of their life together, until his sudden death 
closed the scene. Left thus with no one to depend 
upon — for in her first bereavement Mrs. Randall did 
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not think much of the delicate boy who had hitherto 
been more a care than anything else — it became neces- 
sary for her to rouse herself into new life. There were 
the three children and the old mother to provide for 
now j old debts were not entirely paid ; and the sum 
which she had drawn from her husband's pay must of 
course cease. There was a pension to be depended upon 
by and by, but not for the present, and now the " wolf 
would soon be at the door." Winter was setting in ; 
all supplies laid up were scanty indeed; for, as we 
already know, her object had so far been to pay as 
quickly as possible what they owed, trusting to the 
future salary to provide for future wants. 

For the first week of her widowhood, Mrs. Eandall 
gave but little thought to these things, but they were 
pressing and could not long be put ofL God mercifully 
orders everything for us, if we could only trust Him. 
Mrs. Eandall might have sunk down into a state of 
despondency and inactivity, alike fatal to herself and 
her children, if she had been well provided with money; 
but now the condition of things allowed no delay ; 
she must do something and that soon. It so hap- 
pened that Ned was the first to call her to a consci- 
ousness of this. Mr. Jenkins had since the scene we 
have related in his shop, seemed to take upon himself 
the care of the family. It will not be necessary after 
what the reader knows already of him, to say that he 
was a good, kind man, with a heart as soft and tender 
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as if be followed auy other business beside that of 
slaughteriDg the poor innocent animals. Indeed he 
was so kind-hearted, that it had been a wonder to him- 
self and to everybody else that he had chosen such an 
occupation ; but in a certain way he did not choose it, 
for it was a kind of inherited right : his father and his 
father's father having followed it before him. It would 
have descended to his sons if, as we have already said, 
they had not gone to the war. Mr. Jenkins could not 
allow a day to go by without doing something for the 
stricken soldier's family. One day he carried a bit of 
nice meat, another a fowl, then a bushel of potatoes, 
and once he put out of his butcher's cart, as he was 
"driving by, a bag of flour and a basket of eggs. He 
always asked for Ned, and made some excuse for leav- 
ing the things he brought. One would have thought 
to have seen his face, coarse, rough an(J. red as it was, 
with the diffident look upon it, that he was asking in- 
stead of bestowing gifts. 

One day when he was leaving a string of sausages, 
Ned said to him, " Mr. Jenkins, you are very kind ; 
but I am a great stout boy, and ought to be doing 
something to pay you for all these things. Is there 
nothing at your shop that I can do that will help you ? 
I stopped going to school to-day, and I should be very 
glad if there is." 

" Now, hear that boy," said Mr. Jenkins, dropping 
the piece of meat which he was lifting from the cart 
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in amazement " Why, my little chap, you are to be 
learned, they say, and go to college. "What would the 
like of you do in a butcher's shop, among raw meat ] " 
and Mr. Jenkins laughed such a right hearty laugh, 
that Ned supposed it must be very absurd, and tried to 
laugh too. It was, nevertheless, a disappointment, and 
he said, — 

" But if I am steady, and do my best, I may not be 
worse than any other boys of my age for having always 
been at school" 

" Not a bit of it. I don't doubt you would be a 
right willing, smart chap. I only think you might be 
doing something more suitable ; I mean, more like 
what you would have been if your father had lived — in 
an ofi&ce, or some such place." 

Ned's countenance fell. He had been trying so hard 
for the last few days to make himself willing to give up 
his books and go to work, and now that he had, and 
had offered himself, if good Mr. Jenkins refused him, 
who was there in all Harland that would for a moment 
think he was worth having ! 

Mr. Jenkins watched his face, and easily read the 
disappointment. " Now don't — don't be a-going to be 
cast down," he said. " It's only because I think you 
can do something that is so much better, that I won't 
have you in my shop. Why, only think of it — Captain 
Randall's boy a-butchering ! Don't you see it isn't 
the right thing ] " 
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" I did not expect to butcher," said Ned, with a 
shudder which he could not well suppress. " I only 
thought I could tend in your shop, as your boys used 
to do. I am pretty good at figures, and don't think I 
should make mistakes. Then, if you thought I was 
worth anything to you, and you could pay me a little, it 
would help my mother through this long, cold winter 
that is before us." 

"Well, Ned, well; I like your pluck. We will 
look around, and if there is nothing better, why, I will 
see just how easy I can make it for you, and how 
much I can pay you. I wish I was a ricli man 
for a little while ; but I'm not, and wishes won't make 
me so. But we will see. Keep to school imtil I 
do." 

" I have left school," said Ned, decidedly. " I must 
work, and work hard ; and the sooner I begin, the 
better for us alL" 

" But your book-ieaming will pay best in the end. 
Keep to it now, Neddy, keep to it." 

" Don't ! " said the boy, with a tone of pain which 
brought the tears into Mr. Jenkins' eyes ; " don't. I 
have given that all up, and I don't want to think of it. 
If my father had lived — but he is dead." 

" I'm sorry for you, Ned ; but keep up, that's a brave 
boy, and we'll see — we'll see. Have you told your 
mother anything about coming to me 1 " 

"No, sir. Mother wanted me to go to school 
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through the winter, but I shouldn't ; it's clear to me, 
sir, I shouldn't do it." 

"Well, perhaps, you're right. Let me tell you, 
now, something that will comfort you. It's helped me 
all along up from the time I was a little boy so high," 
and Mr. Jenkins held his hand very near the ground. 
" It's all little by little in this world. You may begin 
in the little butcher's shop down over the water, and 
end in the President's mansion. There has many a boy 
gone to the White House who began even littler than 
that, and worked his way up with a stout heart, an 
honest purpose, and a willing hand. Depend upon it, 
Ned, it's one of the divine ordinances that Mr. Eeddie 
tells us about on Sunday. Little by Httle, little by 
little, until there comes a great whole. Don't you re- 
member, now, all about the little streams that make 
the mighty river, and the little grains of sand that 
ipake the seashore, and the little animals, little bits of 
creatures that do a little work every day, until there 
comes up the great beautiful island, with its big trees, 
and men put houses on it, and live as safe as if an 
elephant had ploughed it up in one day 1 That's it, 
my boy. If you were in my shop, you would soon see 
that I don't sell a whole ox at once. It's a little piece 
of steak to this one, and a little roast to that, but the 
first thing I know, there's nothing left but my poor 
people's pieces ; and as the cold weather comes on, it 
seems as if I couldn't make them fast enough. You 

(184) 3 
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just keep saying over to yourself, * little by little ;' that 
is what God blesses. I can't do anything very great 
all at once, but I can if I keep at it here a little and 
there a little ; and behold, now, a great measure ^led 
up and running over ! Did you ever go a-black- 
berrying? and don't you remember how you picked 
the little round black things, each one so very small 
that they didn't seem like anything, but pretty soon 
you got the pint cup full, and the quart measure ; and, 
before you knew it, the sLx-quart pail 1 Just so pre- 
cisely you watch it all along. Why, boy, my life would 
have been just nothing at all, if it had not been for it. 
It's stuck to me everywhere and in everything, and I 
should be only half a man without it." 

Mr. Jenkins had been talking a long time with Ned 
now. Grandmother Burt looked often from her window, 
and said querulously, — 

" Dear me, isn't that butcher gone yet 1 I guess 
that folks will be tired waiting for him, and trade with 
some one who is half alive. Ned ought not to be 
standing there catching cold. I wonder, Matilda, you 
don't teach him better. He'll die before he is eighteen, 
in this way of bringing up." 

Even little Tot knocked often and impatiently with 
her plump red finger on the window-pane, and called 
out, with her snub nose flattened up against it, " Come 
in, Neddy ; my sled's broke, and wants some new bells ; 
and my horse ran away and broke it all smash; and I 
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haven't got a carriage to ride my old Sue in. Come 
in! come in !" 

" Little by little," repeated Ned to himself, as he 
flattened his nose too, kissing Tot through the cold 
window. " There is that pile of wood that I fatigued 
myself with yesterday ; but, after all, it's only * little by 
little' — stick by stick — a few to-day, and a few more 
to-morrow, and it's done. I had a feeling as if I ought 
to saw them at once, as Joe Smith does ; but that's not 
it. m mend Tot's sled, carry some wood into grand- 
mother's fire, and then go at it, stick after stick — here 
a large and there a little one — till my island of wood is 
done, like the coral-builders." A half hour afterwards 
Ned's saw might be heard moving briskly up and down 
in the back-yard. No one knew as well as Ned what 
it said, but to him it kept constantly repeating the 
maxim Mr. Jenkins had given him, " Little by little, 
little by Httle." 
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pINTEE came swiftly on ; after Thanksgivipg, 
every one who lives in New England knows 
that it is time for cold weather. It seemed 
to Mrs. Randall that there never was so 
much to be done as now. The cellar was 
freezing the scanty supply of vegetables 
which she had been able to store, and now she re- 
menabered that during the last ^Ti□ter, there had been 
banks of earth all around the foundation of the house, 
covered with thick plank which her husband had care- 
fully stored away. This banking must he done again, 
the planks put back, and the cellar made secure, but 
who should do iti She could not hire any one to du 
it; she could not do it herself. Strange to say, she 
never thought of Ned, until looking out from her 
window early one frosty morning, she saw him at work 
with a wheelbarrow and a spade. " What are you 
going to do?" she asked, raising the window. 

"Going to bank in the cellar," said Ned, rubbing 
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his numb hands together. " It*s only little by little, 
you kno;v, mother ; a shovel-ful, a wheelbarrow-ful, and 
then it's all done, and the chip dirt in the wood- house 
is not frozen yet." 

" My son, you can't do it," said Mrs. Randall, in 
much surprise. " It will take more shovel-fuls and 
wheelbarrow-fuls than you imagine." 

" Well, I dare say, mother, but every one helps ; at 
any rate, I am going to try !" 

It was a face full of life, and love, and energy, that 
raised itself to Mrs. Eandall's. As the lad spoke, 
somehow it gave her courage and hope, and when she 
closed the window again, even Grandmother Burt felt 
that something fresh and bright had come into the 
roouL Kitty stood by her mother's side watching Ned 
for a moment, and then she said, ^^ Mother, I know I 
am only a little girl, but Ned says * little by little,' 
every little helps. I think I might take the kitchen 
shovel and sing to him while I put the chips in; 
may I]" 

** Yes, if you are not in his way. Big boys don't 
always like to have little girls around." 

" Ned isn't like other big boys; I know he vdll want 
me," said Kitty, hastening to tie on her hood ; but no 
sooner had she opened the door than she was arrested 
by a loud cry from Tot. 

" I be a going too ; I, little by little girl too, I get a 
little bit of a shovel, and I dig whole heap so high," 
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and Tot stretched herself up on the tips of her dainty 
little toes, and measured almost as high as Kitty's head. 
So Kitty, with many misgivings as to the help they 
should either of them be, if Tot was there, dressed her 
up in every warm thing she could put her hand on, 
and out they went. Tot having provided herself with 
her grandmother's brass-headed shovel, which she 
carried off in the very face of the old lady, protestations 
to the contrary, trusting to the nimbleness of her feet 
to take her safely out of the way. 

Ned was somewhat astonished at the stalwart help 
which presented itself in the shape of his two little 
sisters, armed and equipped with fire-shovels, and at 
any other time within the last year of his life would 
have fient them back with some indignation, but as he 
turned to do so now, they both looked so happy, that 
he could not find it in his heart to give them other than 
a pleasant welcome. 

" Little shovel, little girl, little hands," said Tot, 
holding hers out, covered with some old blue worsted 
mittens of Ned's which Kitty had tied on around the 
wrist to keep her warm. 

"Little enough," said Ned, laughing; "and what 
does little shovel and little hands and little girl expect 
todol" 

"Dig whole heaps, way, way up to the sky;" and 
the blue eyes looked up with a wise look, as if she were 
measuring the distance. 
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" Well, go to work then, only keep clear of my spade, 
for I can't stop to play with you." At work Ned went, 
but somehow the " little shovel, or the little hands,'* 
were always in his way. Sometimes Tot dug with the 
shovel, sometimes she dug with the brass handle, some- 
times she attempted to throw dirt on to the wheel- 
barrow, but oftener she found it more convenient and 
pleasant to knock it off, a trick at which Ned did not 
catch her, until she called his attention to it, by say- 
ing,— 

" Pile, most up to the sky ; look, Neddy, look ! " 

" O Kitty," said Ned, in much dismay, " how could 
you bring her, she spoils everything ! I do wish you 
would take her right away." 

" No, no," said Tot, scrambling up on top of the load 
and stretching out her arms over it. ** I won't go in, 
naughty Ned, I will dig heaps." 

Ned took hold of her without much ceremony and 
lauded her on the frozen earth. It was not ungently 
done, but Tot was displeased, and set up a shrill, loud 
cry, which soon brought her mother to the door. 

" Tot troubles me," said Ned. " Please call her in, 
mother." "Tot, come in, that's a good little girl" 
But Tot has no idea of being " a good little girl," or 
coming in either; so she only cried louder and shriller, 
and her mother came out and carried her in by main 
force. Kitty looked up questioningly in Ned's face, 
" Was she in the way, should she go too 1 " 
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'* No," said Ned, a little sharply, for Tot had tried 
his temper, "you may stay if you wish; but I don't 
see what a 'girl wants to do such hard work for." 

Kitty made no answer, but lifted up as large loads 
of dirt as her shovel would hold, and worked very 
fost. She really wanted to help Ned, more than to 
play, but he did not yet know it. Pretty soon, how- 
ever, he began to feel better natured, so he said — 

" I declare, Kitty, you work better than half the 
boys in town; only see, you have thrown all the dirt 
on that side of the wheelbarrow, and your pile is half 
as large as mine. How true it was that Mr. Jenkins 
said, ^little by little makes a great deal'" So 
the ice being broken, the children went on talking 
pleasantly and working briskly, until Kitty's arms 
ached so it did not seem to her as if she could lift 
another shovel-ful, and then, work hard as they could, 
only such a small part of the whole was done. Ned, 
too, found his shovel growing heavy, and staggered a 
good deal as he rolled the wheelbarrow along up the 
slight hill upon which the house stood. When he was 
beginning to doubt his ability to do the work, and felt 
more like sitting down and crying, than like persever- 
ing, he heard a rough voice calling to him from over the 
garden fence. 

" I say, if you aren't pretty small potatoes, both on 
you, to be about such a job ; why, it makes my back 
and arms ache too, just a banking up my house, and it 
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isn't iialf as big as yours. Look here, now, my boy, 
you come and drive Nancy around to the man's whose 
brought her, Mr. Simmons, you know, out by Derby's 
comer, and I'll take a turn at your work. Turn about 
is fair, Ned, the world over; and as it's pretty cold, I 
dare say, my chance is better than yours for keeping 
warm." 

Ned did not hesitate a moment, for he saw the ears 
of Jem Jones's old white horse over the garden fence, 
and of all things in the world the boy liked best to 
ride ; perhaps, because a ride was a blessing which but 
seldom came to him. He ran into the house a moment 
to ask his mother's leave, and then, in an incredibly 
short time, was sitting in the waggon, wrapped up in 
Jem Jones's buflGilo coat, with Nancy, the brindle cow, 
trotting along before him, every now and then turning 
her brown eyes round, as if to see just how much 
mischief she might do, under the care of the new driver. 
Old Whitey had gone but a short distance, when Ned 
heard Jem Jones calling to him in a loud voice, 
** Halloo there, hold on ! Mother put a bit of lunch in 
under the seat, in the little tin pale^— some doughnuts, 
cheese, and such kind of stuE Now I shall be home 
to dinner, and in course shan't want it: so you just 
make free with it; help yourself^ and don't take no 
notice of Nancy, if she is sort of frolicsome. She'll 
make believe half the time to go in the other direction, 
when she won't mean to, no more than nothing. She's 
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just like the rest of the women; they all want to be 
coaxed : won't none of them bear to be driven the least 
bit in the world. If she is terrible contrary, just take 
out an ear of corn — you'll find a heap of them under 
the bufl&do— and you pretend you are going to give 
it to her, drive on afore, and she will follow you, 1*11 
warrant. You needn't plague yourself about her no 
how, because she's bright as a button, and knows all 
about what you want and what you don't wan't, as well 
as a sensible being." 

"Thank you," said Ned, eyeing the cow a little 
suspiciously as she stopped to nibble off some dried 
grass, very near a spot where two roads met. " But 
Nancy looks to me as if she would miss her master, 
and give me a chase, before I have done with her." 

" Now, don't go to being afraid of her. She can see 
that as quick as anybody. You just shout after her, 
and make as though you thought she meant to do 
about right ; there is nothing that will bring them right 
so soon ; it is better than a stick, any day. There now> 
start ahead, an^ a pleasant ride to you." 

Ned started once more, but Nancy was too busy 
with her grass to care to move, and only looked up to 
shake her head and drop her ears when he called to 
her. Here was trouble in the beginning, and Ned was 
not a little relieved when he heard a hearty laugh and 
a " Get up, along there, will ye 1 " from Jem Jones, who 
had been curiously watching them from over the 
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garden-fenca Nancy recognised the voice in a minute, 
and, with head and tail erect, started off at a round 
trot down the wrong road. 

Another laugh, and again the loud voice: '^ She's 
done it now, hasn*t she ? But never you mind, she 
will haul up at home, if she don't sooner. You just 
follow along after her gently like, and the longer you 
take getting her to the end of the road, why the more 
you will have done to your banking. So don't be 
discouraged about it, anyhow." 

Ned drove quickly after Nancy, but the faster he 
w^ent the faster the cow travelled in the wrong direction. 
This was only fun for the boy. Old Whitey entered 
at once into the spirit of the chase, pricked up his ears, 
and occasionally uttered a quiet snort, which showed 
how much he enjoyed it. Up hill and down they 
went, neither party slackening their pace, Nancy only 
troubling herself to turn her head now and then 
towards the waggon with a defiant shake, until they 
reached Jem Jones's house, when she walked in a slow 
and dignified manner through the gate, and up to her 
usual stable. 

" I've got you now," said Ned, quite as much excited 
as either of the animals. " We'll see who'll be master 
after all," and springing from the waggon, he ran to 
head the cow, forgetting that the horse, being at home, 
would probably find his way to his stall. When, there- 
fore, Nancy was really turned out of the yard, and 
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ready for another start, old Whitey was nowhere to be 
seen. There was a dilemma ! If he left the cow long 
enough to look him up, she would be off; and yet 
there was no use in walking all the way, when he 
might as well ride. Fortunately for him, Mrs. Jones 
had been watching him from the window, and now 
came to his relief. She was used to every kind of 
work, as many women are who have been brought up 
on a farm, and so she backed Whitey out from the 
door of the stable — the waggon being still attached to 
him, he could get no further — and started Ned off 
again with as much expedition as if she had been a 
man. " You'll have a time of it now," was her con- 
solatory remark. " Nancy is a pest of a creature to 
drive : that's the reason Jem's going to sell her. You 
may as well make up your mind to spend the day out, 
for it's good three miles to Mr. Simmons', and she will 
run back half of every mile." 

" All the more fun," said Ned, cheerily, " only so 
she don't turn home. It's little by little that I must 
expect to do everything in this world, Mr. Jenkins 
says ; and if I get ahead a little every hour, I shall 
be through by the end of the day. Thank you, Mrs. 
Jones." 

"That's it," said Mrs. Jones encouragingly. "It 
does one good to have something to think about, that's 
got a point to it. I say sometimes, when I get 
perplexed, and don't see the end anyhow, * Darkness 
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before dawn, Miss Jones ; it's pretty near midnight 
now.' " 

Nancy gave Ned no time for a reply. Her taste for 
racing was evidently at an end ; but it seemed to have 
given her a good appetite, for she stopped at every 
promising bit of grass, and Ned had to jump from the 
waggon and use his whip, before she showed any fancy 
for moving. Yet Mr. Simmons*, at Derby's comer, 
was, as Mrs. Jones had said, "good three miles off" 
Ned was in no hurry, however. Moreover, he was 
somewhat elated by the prospect of the struggle before 
him, and, like every other boy, he had a natural desire 
to be master; and this post of trust and authority, 
with both a horse and cow under him, was a new 
experience. So he was patient and persevering, until 
after two or more hours' struggle he seemed to have 
positively worn Nancy's friskiness out, and she drove 
at last into Mr. Simmons' yard as meekly as any cow. 
Mr. Simmons came out to examine her, bestowing 
upon her, as he patted her, the epithet of being one of 
"the gentlest creatures he ever saw." Ned had an 
opinion to the contrary ; but as he was in nowise re- 
sponsible for the bargain, he kept his experiences to 
himself, and bid Nancy good-bye, vrithout any very 
deep feeling of regret. It was past noon when he 
turned his horse's head towards home, and the first 
thing he thought of, as he drove along, was the lunch, 
which till now had remained untouched in the little 
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tin pail under the seat. He now drew it out; and 
never were " doughnuts, cheese, and such stuffs " more 
welcome to a hungry boy than these were to him. 
Indeed, if we must tell the truth, Ned's breakfast had 
been none of the most bountiful. The children of 
those who have only scanty means much oftener suffei 
from positive hunger than is supposed ; and it would 
be well if those who are daily at a well-filled table 
would exchange for a short time, in order that they 
might learn a life-long lesson — one which, thus learned, 
could never be forgotten. If Ned had been dainty, he 
would have found abundance in Mr. Jones' hearty lunch 
to have satisfied him, and a very different feeling boy 
he was when he replaced the pail, buttoned up the 
large buffalo coat, touched Whitey with the whip, and 
at no sluggish pace flew over the road home. 

" How much had Jem Jones done to the banking 1 
would he not think he had been too long 1 " These, 
and many similar thoughts, filled up the time until he 
came in sight of his mother's house, and saw Jem just 
putting down the plank around the front door. 

" There you are," he said, coming out to the waggon. 
" Well, you have been much quicker than I reckoned 
on. Did you use the corn or the whip most, eh, 
Nedr* 

" A little of both,-and not much of either," said Ned; 
and then he gave Jem Jones a ludicrous account of all 
that h^d happened to him, ending with Mr. Simmons* 
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praise of the cow when he left her, which Jem seemed 
to enjoy heartily. 

" Well, now, you beat me, Ned," he said, " you have 
got through your job before I have through mine, and 
I haven't been idle either. There is a whole side to be 
done yet You see the earth is a little hard even in 
the wood-house, and it takes twice as long as it 
would have a month ago, but I believe I have done 
a good deal more than you and the little girl would. 
Why, boy, you didn't know what a job it was, did 
you ] " 

" Yes, but I thought I could do it little by little ; 
that was all the comfort I could find." 

" Yes, well, good enough in its way ; mother, now, 
she is always full of them sort of things ; and some- 
times I guess, she gets real help out of them ; it's all 
in a person's make. They don't matter much to me, 
any way." 

" She told me when she brought the horse out for 
me, how much it was to her to remember darkness 
before light." 

"That's it. If I have heard that once, I have a 
thousand times; but I never saw much sense in it, 
except when we were watching night after night with 
our Mary, then I could see how the darkness always 
came before the light ; of course, you know. Now, 
Ned, you just let this job alone. I must go home, 
because I've a thing or two to attend to before dark ; 
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but the very first moment I get, I will be back again 
and do it up smartly for you." 

" Can't I change work with you again V* asked Ned, 
rather diffidently. 

"Well, now, I like your thinking of it; but you 
don't look mighty strong for farm- work, no more than 
your father was ; but perhaps there will be a little job 
some time, brushing, or the like easy work, that you 
can take a hand at, if you still want; but you needn't 
mind. All of us must do something for our country, 
sooner or later, and what I can do for your mother, I 
shall set down to that account. If your father gave 
his life, it isn't asking much of the rest of us to give 
an hour's work now and then, just to help you along." 

" But, Mr. Jones, we should so much like to help 
ourselves if we could ; I want to do something." 

" Yes, that's clever^ so you ought ; and help's scarce 
everywhere, a likely lad isn't apt to be skipped over 
any day ; and I'll remember you the very first time I 
want to have a light job done ; see if I don't." So 
saying, Jem Jones drove away. 

Ned felt most unreasonably discouraged. Mr. Je/i- 
kins had refused him because he was " book-learned," 
and Jem Jones thought if he did any kind of work at 
all, it must be "very easy." For a minute he had 
some misgiving as to whether Mr. Jenkins was not 
right, and the best thing he could do after all, was to 
continue his studies, and fit himself in the end for 
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some profession. It seemed, however, as if Providence 
did not intend that, with everything else with which 
this boy must contend, there should be mixed up doubt 
and undue discouragement ; for after Jem Jones had 
left, before Ned had time to go into the house, he 
heard the rattling of a waggon, and saw Mr. Jenkins' 
butcher- cart come driving slowly up the road. Mr. 
Jenkins saw Ned too, and beckoned him to stop, which 
he did. 

" I've been thinking it over," he said, as the horse, 
almost of himself turned off the road to the spot where 
Ned stood, " and it seems to me that you may earn 
money for a time, until you can find something better 
to do, by attending to my shop, when I am out selling 
my meat. You can take a book along, you know, and 
it's proper warm there. I don't think any body will sit 
down to talk much when I am gone, and it will be as 
still as a mouse. I'll cut the meat all up, and you 
will soon learn to weigh it out, and take change, and 
I'll pay you eight shillings a week, beside boarding 
you, to start with. It's a greasy, dirty kind of busi- 
ness," continued he apologetically, " but it's only for a 
while, and every little will help." 

" Thank you, sir," said Ned, his whole face glowing 
with delight, "may I come to-morrow]" 

" Yes, any time ; only mind tell your mother, boy, 
the thing isn't of my proposing, but comes from you. 
I hope there will be better work for you soon ; we 

(184) 4 
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will keep a sharp look-out, and for the present bring • 
your books." 

When Ned opened his mother^s door, his face had 
more of the cheerful, hopeful look of old times, than it 
had worn since his father's death ; she saw it, and 
felt that there was something pleasant in store for her. 
How much disappointed she was, when Ned told her 
what it really was; she had regretted his leaving 
school, but thought perhaps for one season it would 
make no material difference to him, while she really 
needed his help at home ; but the idea of his giving 
up an education and not going into a profession, had 
never occurred to her ; therefore now, for a time, she 
refused to listen to any such proposition, and Ned saw 
the day close with a heavy heart. 

The next morning, however, his mother met him 
with " My son, I have thought and prayed a great deal 
to-night over your going into Mr. Jenkins' place of 
business, and I don't think you can do anything better 
for the present. Do as he tells you ; take your books 
with you, and study what you can." 

"Little by little," said Ned, almost dancing with 
joy ;" if it is only one Latin rule I learn in a day, in 
the end it will make the whole grammar. I will run 
round to Jem Jones and see about the banking up of 
the house ; my eight shillings a week will pay for it 
now, so that is safe ; then I wiU put my Latin gram- 
mar under my arm and go to the shop, and won't Hal 
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Fixitc opeo his eyes when I tell. him I am clerk at Mr. 
Jeokins' shop. He calls it the boat, and so I shall 
say I am going to be a sailor, and see if he knows just 
what I mean." 

Ned could not eat his breakfast that morning, and 
left home in bright good season for Mr. Jenkins' ehoih 
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^T waa now tliree weeks since bis father's deatb, 
tnd Ned tittd not been inside the butcher's 
I (>hop since the morning when he first heard 
be news. It all came back fresh to him 
3 he pushed upen the low door, and looked 
in. There stood Mr. Jenkins elose by the stove, 
warming hia hands, as it was a biting cold morning ; 
but no one else was there. The meat, frozen and stiff, 
was standing out around the room, as if it had been 
made alive again ; the small windows were curtained 
by a thick cover of frost, and altogether there was 
nothing cheerful or inviting. A chill struck to Ned's 
heart. It seemed as if he was leaving all the sunshine 
of hia life outside the doo; when be shut it behind 
him ; but it was only for an instant, for Mr. Jenkins 
turned quickly with such a warm smile of welcome, 
that Ned forgot everything elsa 

" So you have come ! Well, I didn't really think 
you would ; I felt as if your mother would put an end 
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to it, when you came to tell her. Wasn't she real 
troubled now ] " 

" Why, yes, sir," said Ned, " she was sorry to have 
me leave school, and last night she would not listen to 
a word about it ; but this morning she said the Lord 
had directed her, and she thought she had better let 
me come ; that she hoped I would be faithful and in- 
dustrious, and if I could find time, would devote myself 
as much as possible to my books ; so I have brought 
my Latin grammar, you see, sir. It's a grand book to 
study in, for it seems to me it's all made up of little 
by little, and there most truly, every little well learned 
helps in the end." 

"You haven't forgotten it now, have you, Nedl 
that's right : take it for a kind of every-day thing ; it 
wears well, I tell you ; I have been on it for forty 
years, and it's better than ever to-day. Now, before 
the folks come in, I will take you round and show you, 
so you needn't feel stranger-like when they do come, 
though none of these things look quite natural to-day. 
This, now," aflfectionately patting a large piece of beef, 
frozen like a rock, " this, now, is from a first-rate ox, 
and there isn't better beef in the country ; but you see 
how sort of black it looks ; well, this is a sirloin roast 
Now weigh it, Neddy, and tell me how much it 
weighs." 

Ned took up the meat, carefully adjusted the scales 
into which he laid it, and after a little close inspec- 
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tion decided its weight to a quarter of a pound cor- 
rectly. 

"Well done, my boy," said Mr. Jenkins, with as 
much triumph in his voice as if Ned had worked out a • 
difficult problem in mathematics ; " you will do; if you 
can hit so near the first time, there is no telling what 
you will do the twentietL" 

This was only the first of a series of lessons which 
Mr. Jenkins, with tbe utmost patience and clearness, 
gave before any one came in, and when they did, Ned 
was seated on a high stool, close up to the stove, deeply 
intent on his Latin Eules. 

For a moment he forgot his new calling, and it was 
not until Mr. Jenkins, who was busy in another part of 
the shop, said, "Ned, will you attend to that lady]" 
that he thought of his new duty. 

Fortunately he knew what she wanted. It was a 
piece of steak, which he had weighed under Mr. 
Jenkins' eye, so he felt secure in giving it to her, and as 
for making an error in change, he was too good at his 
sums to have any fear of that. Mr. Jenkins kept up a 
series of nods and winks toward Ned, which were in- 
tended to be encouraging, but which he was too busy 
to notice. They, however, attracted the attention of 
the customer, and made her go over to the comer where 
he was, and ask who the boy was, and where he came 
from. 

" You don't mean you don't know him ! " said Mr. 
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Jenkins, in much surprise. "Why, he is Randall's 
son — Captain Eandall, who was killed at the great 
battle." 

"Oh, yes," said the lady, "I have heard of the 
family. What is the boy going to do here 1" 

" Groing to study his Latin, and help me between 
times," whispered Mr. Jenkins, confidentially. 

" This is an odd place to study Latin in, I should 
think," and the lady could not forbear a smile. 

" Might be worse — might be much worse," and the 
butcher's tone was slightly hurt ; " still and warm. 
IVe heard tell of many a mighty smart man who made 
his way, not only to college, but up beyond common 
folks, who hadn't half as good a place to begin his 
learning in. It's all in the will, ma'am, all in the will. 
There's some of our rich men's boys, they wouldn't 
study half as much in a week as Ned will in a day ; 
no, not even if their teacher stood over them with a 
birch rod all the time." 

" Well, we will see," said the lady, turning and tak- 
ing a long, steady look at Ned, who had resumed his 
seat and his book. " He seems inclined to be indus- 
trious and exact ; then he looks neat, and that is a 
great recommendation where you are buying things to 
eat. I never can abide a particle of dirt ; that is the 
reason why I trade here — you always look as clean 
as silver, Mr. Jenkins ; I must say so much for 
you." 
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" Good-bye, little boy," she said, pleasantly, as she 
passed Ned's seat 

" Good morning, ma'am," said Ned, springing up to 
open the door for her. "Shall I take your bundle 
home for you ] — I can run very quickly." 

" No, thank you ; I always carry my own bundles ; 
but I like your looks and your good manners." 

Ned's face was radiant with fun as he went back to 
Mr. Jenkins. " Who is it ] " he asked. " She says 
she likes my good manners very much." 

" Just like her ; she'll be taking a fancy to you and 
wanting you for something before I know it That is 
Miss Betty Wood. She is as rich as a nabob, and as 
queer — well, as queer as any other rich old maid, I 
know. She never allows any one to do the least shop- 
ping for her, but, no matter how little the thing is, out 
she goes for it herself. I never knew her send her girl 
or her man here. If it is only a pound of lamb, down 
she comes, and when she goes home she weighs it over. 
I tell you what, Ned, there isn't a man in Harland that 
I wouldn't sooner attempt to cheat than Miss Betty ; 
she has eyes all round. They tell a good many strange 
stories about her ; but it is only those who have tried 
to overreach her in a bargaia I knew a man once ; 
he watched his chance, and when he was pretty sure 
she would not be at home, he went and carried her a 
load of wood he had engaged to supply her witL Now 
it was to be all maple, four feet long. Well, you see, 
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there was a good deal of birch, some elm, and a few 
old apple-tree sticks put in to make it up ; so what 
does she do, when she goes home, but call her man, 
have the whole load hauled over, every stick of it, and 
measured. The maple, four feet long, was piled up in 
her wood-yard, and the other was thrown out to the 
side of the street. Some of the neighbours got wind 
of how matters went, and sent word to Jonas Holt 
that he had better come up and look after his pile of 
wood, because the boys were carrying it away to build 
a dam, and when he came storming up to the house, 
what does Miss Wood do but point to the good wood, 
which was what she had ordered, pay him for it, up to 
the last farthing, and tell him with as much dignity as 
if she had been a queen, that ' the next time she ordered 
wood of him, or any one else, she should have what 
she had ordered, and no other kind.' He tried to be 
impudent a little, but he did not make anything by it. 
She was as stiff and as cold as a poker ; so the man 
went off dumbfoundered enough, I can tell you, picked 
up his wood, and sold it for what he could get, and 
then he was called for years afterward ' Short- measure 
Jack.* 

" Now, Ned," said Mr. Jenkins, stopping abruptly, 
" I am not given much to telling a story that is against 
any one. This sounds dishonest on the man's part, 
and kind of sharp on the woman ; so to set off against 
it I must just tell you another. They won't help along 
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that Latin of yours, but they will help you to know 
human nature a little, which, after all, is a page from 
the same book, I suppose." Ned smiled ; he could not 
exactly see the connection, bnt that did not matter, he 
wanted to hear the story aU the sama " Miss Wood 
is always going about where there is any sickness or 
sorrow. I wonder she has not been down to see your 
mother before this time. Why, boy, there are many 
of the poor people in town who think they can almost 
see angels' wings a-growing out under that old grey 
shawl of hers, she is so good to them. When Mrs. 
Harvey's children had the scarlet fever, and they lay 
down one after the other, you know, and the three 
eldest died, and then the father died, and folks got 
frightened, and they all said that whoever went there 
would die too, for certain ; then Mrs. Harvey lay down, 
and there was no one to take care of her and the other 
three that were left. What does Miss Wood do, but 
come out of her elegant house, that's all gilt papers and 
Brussels carpets, and go right into Mrs. Harvey's with 
her checked apron on, and worked for them just as if 
they were her own dear relations, tiU she was almost 
worn out, and folks said she was going to die; but she 
said, * No, she wasn't ; God never punishes us for doing 
right, but always for doing wrong, and that she would 
give twenty shillings a week — double the common 
wages — to any one who would go in and do as she had 
done, until the family got well;' so it seemed as if the 
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people were waked up, and they went into it ; some 
stayed all day, and some sat up all night, and the 
more they did, the happier and better they felt ; and 
Mr. Eeddie said, * That was the way God took for re- 
warding such heroic self-sacrifice as that of Miss 
Wood's' — these are his very words — * heroic self- 
sacrifice.' " 

" Well, I do think it was very noble in her," said 
Ned, " how I wish I had run off with her meat with- 
out giving her any chance to say no." 

" Don't you fret yourself, boy, if she had a whole 
Iamb, she would have insisted on carrying it home, I 
dare say. She never lets me leave anything but her 
poor-pieces." 

" Poor-pieces, what are those 1 " 

" Don't you know ] why, now, these were the very 
first things my father taught me, and because I have 
always kept to them, is one reason why, as you say, 
there is always meat in the shop, and somebody to buy 
it Those parts of the animals that are not the best 
cuts, but have a great deal of food and nourishment in 
them, we lay aside, and either give away, or sell very 
cheap to the poor hard-working people. There are 
some of them that are mighty proud and independent, 
and don't like to be beholden to any one ; so we suit 
our prices to what they can afford, letting them pay just 
enough to keep up their self-respect. Well, as I was say- 
ing, when Miss Wood buys the poor-pieces, she lets me 
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send them to the houses, but always makes me promise 
secresy ; and so I do, thougli they know well enough." 

Mr. Jenkins gave such glowing accounts of Miss 
Wood that Ned thought it very strange he had not 
heard and known more about her before, as she was 
aunt to his special friend, Hal Foote. He did re- 
member having seen her face many times, as he had 
met her in the street and in church ; but he never sup- 
posed — it was so homely and looked so cross — that it 
belonged to any one who was not disagreeable. Mr. 
Jenkins motioned to him to go back to his book, and 
turned his own back resolutely around, as if he was 
already repenting his interruption ; but the silence had 
lasted but a moment, when the door opened, and Miss 
Wood again made her appearance. 

"I remembered to have seen a tongue. hanging here 
when I was in," she said to Mr. Jenkins. " I heard 
old Mr. Carney wishing he had a bit to relish ; he says 
since his rheumatism has set in again, he feels as if he 
had no appetite for anything, — now, little one," speak- 
ing to Ned, " weigh it out and carry it round, but mind 
and only leave it at the door ; don't say who bought 
and paid for it, but don't say you don't know if they 
catch you and ask you, for that would be a naughty, 
wicked lie, and we all know what becomes of liars." 
Here she shook her finger threateningly at Ned, who 
wondered whether she thought she had ever detected 
him in a falsehood. 
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"I will do my best," said Ned, meekly. He felt 
almost afraid to go, for fear in some way he should 
fdil, so he stood very solemnly, watching Mr. Jenkins, 
asr he trimmed the tongue closely and prepared it to 
weigh just as little as possible. 

Miss Wood smiled grimly as she too saw Mr. Jenkins 
work, and kept up a series of little nods, each one of 
which seemed to say, " Very well, very well, you won't 
lose anything by that, my man. I am watching you 
with all my eyes.** 

When the tongue was neatly wrapped up, and Ned 
was starting with it under his arm, he felt a hand laid 
on his shoulder. 

" How many of you are there at home ] " said Miss 
Wood. 

" Five of us in all. My grandmother, mother, Kitty, 
Tot, and myself." 

" Five of you ; did your father leave any property 1 " 

" No, ma'am. There will be his pension by and by." 

*' Pension ! what does that amount to, when a man's 
dead and gone, and left a family of five to struggle ou 
the best way .they can. Where do you live, boy ?" 

Ned told her, but she did not seem to have heard 
of the house, and made a very difficult matter of un- 
derstanding it ; so Mr. Jenkins came in to his relief, 
beckoning him at the same time to run as quickly as 
he could with the tongue to old Mr. Carney. Mr. 
Carney was hobbling in at the door as he came up. 
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Ned waited until be was out of sight, then knocking, 
simply said, as he handed in the bundle, — 

" There is something I was sent witL" 

" What— what is that, Debby 1 " he heard the old 
man call out. 

" I don't know, I haven't opened it," was Debby's 
short answer. Then he heard again : — 

" Can't ye answer civilly ; I say, what is it, and who 
brought it 1 " 

'^ A little boy, and it's full as much like a stick of 
wood as anything else." 

Ned ran away, he had heard enough for one day. 
He wondered, if he should meet Miss Wood, and she 
should ask him what they said, what he should tell 
her, but wisely resolving only to speak the truth, he 
was not so much troubled when he saw her coming 
round the corner on her way home. She beckoned to 
liira, and he crossed over to her, 

*' Found them rather sharp, eh, Ned 1 Kheumatism 
don't make people feel pleasant when they are old, so 
you had better * make hay when the sun shines,' and 
never be cross now, one cross word is as bad as a dozen, 
because it makes a dozen." Then came a series of nods 
and smiles, every one of which was most expressive and 
amusing to Ned, but not a word did she ask of the 
reception of his present ; she had sent too many to the 
same house, not to be well informed. When Ned 
reached the shop again, he found it half full of cus- 
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tomers, and among them, he saw Hal Foote, the boy 
whom he had been wishing to inform of his change in 
life. 

Hal was a school-mate, and above all the boys in 
Harland, Ned loved him best. Now, Hal was a small, 
pale, sickly boy, an only son, and a great pet at home. 
People, who are always very wise, said, that if there 
had been six boys instead of one, Hal would have been 
as large and stout as any one else ; but as it was, he 
had been indulged in ever3rthing that was bad as well 
as good for him, until there was nothing left to make a 
man's constitution out of. Whatever the truth was, it 
was certain that Hal was weak, and not able to cope 
with other boys in anything but his studies ; in them 
he always stood first, or rather, going most of the time 
to the same school with Edward Eandall, he divided 
the honours with him ; while Ned always took care of 
him, fought all his battles for him, did all his running 
in the rough games, drew his sled up hiU with his own, 
rowed for him in the boat, and waited for him, when 
the other boys, too impatient to be detained, ran on, 
leaving them behind. That Hal loved Ned need not 
be said, and yet Hal was so dififerently situated at home 
fix)m Ned, that many wondered when they saw the 
boys so constantly together. Hal was, as has been 
said. Miss Wood's nephew, and there was a great deal 
of money in the family. They lived in elegant houses, 
kept carriages and servants, fine gardens and grounds ; 
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indeed, tbey were the family in Harland. It may seem 
strange that knowing Hal so well, Ned was such ao 
entire stranger to Miss Wood. He had indeed heard 
Hal speak often of her, but it was always as his Aunt 
Betty ; he had never thought, nor asked, what her 
other name was ; nor had he during the morning once 
supposed they were one and the same person. Hal 
had been early that morning to Ned's house, to find 
why he had not been at school the day before, and had 
learned from his mother, without her going at all into 
particulars, that Ned was in Mr. Jenkins' shop. 

Ned had the story all ready which he had intended 
to tell, of his having turned sailor, and being there to 
study navigation ; but Hal was troubled and annoyed, 
and therefore in no mood for taking a joke; so Ned 
drew him aside, and Mr. Jenkins saw the boys in a 
very earnest but low conversation. Hal grew very 
much excited, his pale face was flushed, and his little 
hands came down in most impressive gestures now and 
then on Ned's knees; but Ned sat quiet and calm, 
only now and then a troubled look stealing over his 
face. At length Hal started up, and with a very angry 
ejaculation, slammed the door of the shop, and Ned 
could see him standing on the bridge in the sunshinet 
knocking the heels of his boots noisily on the bits of 
ice which were clinging to the posts. 

"He takes it harder than I did, or mother either," 
said Ned to himself. " I am sorry for it; but what is 
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my duty is my duty, and a clear matter too in this 
case. He*ll become used to it by degrees, little by 
little in this as in everything else ; though it won't do 
for him to come visiting me in a butcher's shop, of 
course it won't ; what would his sister, dressed in her 
leathers and her velvets, say to that, I should just like 
■fco know ] No, Ned Randall, giving up your education 
isn't all, it*s giving up a good deal beside." 

•• Ned ! '' called Mr. Jenkins' cheery voice. " Ned, 
oome here, I can't wait on all these people by mysel£ 
iThere's Mr. Stone wants a nice sirloin roast ; and Miss 
^nson has sent for a pound of sausages, and Mr. Kent 
>^auts a pair of fowls, large ones you know, Ned, good 
sind fat. Mr. Hadden wants a turkey." 

"Sir!" said Ned, looking around him in a very 
bewildered way. 

" Well, I don't wonder you can't take it all in. Get 
the turkey, and put them up backwards, as you re- 
member them easiest" 

Ned went to a number of turkeys that were lying on 
a box together, but which was fat and which was poor, 
which was which, in short, with his head full of Hal, 
college, profession, trade, friends and all, was more 
than he could tell. 

Mr. Hadden had followed him, and soon called him 
to his senses, by pointing out decidedly what he wanted, 
and watching Ned as he weighed it with most severe 
scrutiny. Ned by this time, however, was fjiirly awake 

(184) 5 
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t4> Lis business, and though Mr. Hadden was generally 
considered a pretty hard customer to deal with, be 
could not find any fault with the way his order was 
answered. 

The fowls for Mr. Kent came next; and Mr. Jenkins 
made signs of approbation as he saw Ned putting ia 
practice the rules he had given him for testing their 
comparative merits. 

" The best in the lot,'' he said to Mr. Kent as Ned 
was weighing them ; " that's the smartest boy in Har^ 
hind, I don't care what you put him to ; he will hav9 
sense for anything, from dead languages to a dead fowL 
He'll make something yet" 

" That's Widow Randall's son, is it not 1 Wby, I 
liave beard a number of times that he hadn't any sense 
for anything but his books ; he looks likely enough ; 
up to all work, is he ? " 

" We will see ; you just mark my words. He isn't 
a dunce ; and bis book-learning hasn't hurt him one 
jot." 

While Ned was thus busy on his first morning of 
new work, Hal, having knocked on the ice more dis- 
content into his heart than out, went running home to 
make bis grievances known there. Bursting into the 
parlour, where his mother and sister were sitting at 
work, he exclaimed, throwing his cap with much in- 
dignation on the floor, and himself into a rocking-chair, 
*' I declare, if this isn't the meanest country I ever saw 
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in my life ! When I am a man you just catch me 
going to fight for it. I wouldn't if the rebels beat us 
hollow ; we deserve it, that we do ! " 

" What now, Hal ? I suppose that means that your 
flag is torn, and you want me to mend it ; or your 
cannon has burst; or more likely, that the purse is 
low, and you want a little help from the * Soldier's Aid 
Society,'" said his sister Emma^ laughing. 

" No, it don't ! " said Hal, very crossly ; " and I'll 
just thank you. Miss Emma, with all your fine airs, to 
remember you are only two years older than I am, and 
needn't be quite so grandmamma-ish ; it means just 
what I say, that a country that is managed as ours is, 
is a contemptible affair, and don't deserve to rank 
among nations." 

"Don't talk so, my son," said his mother gently. 
" You either do not mean or do not understand what 
you are saying." 

"I do, mother! I know if my father had been 
killed in battle, and I had to give up going to school 
and go into a butcher's shop to earn my living and 
yours and Emma's, we should all think it was a pretty 
hard measure." 

Emma laughed, and said, " I am afraid some of us 
should if you had to earn our living, as you call it. 
Hal, what are you talking about ? " 

"Why, about Ned Kandall, of course, don't you 
know anything 1 I heard father say only this morning 
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lie was afraid they would have to wait a long time fo'C 
the pension, for there was so much business to be gone 
through first. There is no manner of doubt the maim 
was killed; but his body has not been sufficiently" 
identified, and then it is thought that^ after all, he may" 
be a prisoner, so there is no knowing when the family 
will see the first instalment. In the meantime, what 
docs Ned do, like a great goose, but give up going to 
school and college, and all those things that we have 
planned together for years, and go into a butcher's 
shop — a butcher's shop of all things ! . There he is 
this very minute ! Oh, it makes me so mad ! " 
And Hal snatched up his cap, and gave it a kick 
with his boot as if it was the only relief he could 
find. 

" I am very sorry fur Ned," said his mother, gravely ; 
" but I don't know, Hal, as your best cap is in any 
way accountable for it. It looks childish to see you 
give vent to your impatience in such a way. Pick it 
up and hang it in its place." 

Hal looked a little ashamed as he rose to obey his 
mother ; but as he came back, he said testily, " What 
is the use of having a country, if it can't treat its dead 
soldier's family decently?" 

" Do be sensible, Hal," said Emma ; " you know as 
well as we do that you are talking nonsense. If you 
feel so old, behave more like a man." 

" All very fine talking ! but in the meantime what is 
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toloecome of Ned Kandall 1 — just answer me that, will 
you ] for that is the point in debate." 

" I thought it was the miserable country we lived in. 
I don't know about Ned. What does ho say 1 " 

" Why, he talks as you niight know he would ! says 
there is no help for it ; that he might be a great deal 
worse off than he is, for he has health, strength, and 
willingness, that it is only little by little, and it will be 
all done, and a lot more such stufi^ that it made me 
real angry to hear ! I just scolded hira right out ! " 
said Hal, the tears suddenly coming into his eyes and 
his voice trembling; "I was as mad as a March hare!" 

" You were a very gentle, pleasant comforter, then, 
Hal ! " said his mother. " Didn't it occur to you that 
it was hard enough for the boy without your making it 
any harder?" 

" No, mother ! " And Hal, with one of those changes 
of feeling to which he was subject, began to see the 
matter in a new light; and before five minutes were 
past had forgotten to blame his country, but was piling 
quite as many hard names on himself. While he was 
in this mood the door opened noisily, and they all, 
when they heard a step, knew Aunt Betty was coming. 

" What's the matter, now, pet ] " she said as she saw 
the frovm on Hal's face. " A little boy who has every- 
thing and everybody in this world to make him happy, 
should see what I have seen this very day, if he wants 
to be shamed into being contented and happy !" 
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"What is that?" asked Hal's mother, glad of any- 
thing that would make a diversion. 

" It*8 a little bom and bred gentleman, I'll answer 
for it he is, doing work of which you wouldn't think." 

" I know ; she has been down to Mr. Jenkins' shop 
and seen Ned," broke in Hal, " I told you it was a siu 
and a shame, and now you hear." 

" How did he know ? " asked Aunt Betty, looking at 
him in much surprisa " It is, sure enough." 

" Oh, I am not a goose. Aunt Betty, and Ned Ran- 
dall is the dearest friend I have in the world. I should 
think I might know, I have been down there tormenting 
liim half of the morning." 

" Tormenting him ? " 

" Yes, tormenting him ! shouldn't you call it tor- 
ment, if you had fought it out, and done what you 
thought was right in the end, and somebody came and 
told you, you was a sneak and a fool for your pains, 
and if you had a little more spirit in you, you would 
have done differently? Well that's what I did, and 
now what do you think of me ? " 

" That you are a very mean boy, and deserve to be 
whipt," said Aunt Betty, looking over her spectacles 
very ominously at HaL " I would have cut my tongue 
out first." 

Hal had risen and now stood before her with the 
oddest mixture of regret and defiance in his face ; but 
Aunt Betty saw only the defiance, and would have 
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:()ne on with her reproof if liis mother had not 
aid, — 

" Don't blame him ; he is more sorry for it than I 
an tell you, and really, if he had not loved Ned very 
auch, he would not have done so. You know Hal 
Iways has very odd ways of showing his aflfection." 

** I should think so ;'' and Aunt Betty shook her 
inger wamingly in his face! " You just go this very 
light after that shop is shut, and bring Ned with you 
my house. There is a quantity of them, you know, 
nd if they did not grow for boys I don't know what 
}od did make them for." 

Hal smiled, the first time he had done so this morn- 
ng, for he knew Aunt Betty was referring to some 
arge bags of fine nuts stored away in her garret 
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OT had gone many times to the door, and up 
as far as she dared into the street, to see if 
Ned was coming before he made his appear- 
ance that night. Each time she came back 
without him, she came with a fresh burst of 
tears, and went through the same process of being com- 
forted by every separate member of the family, even 
grandmamma forgetting her own grievances for a while, 
to soothe and please her, but at last she descried him, 
and with as noisy demonstrations of joy as if he had 
been gone a week, she flew out to meet him. Ned 
was very weary, and at first felt inclined to stop her 
noise, and to tell her to run in, while he came more 
slowly, but the joy that danced in her eyes, soon made 
its way into his heart, and taking her up in his arms, 
he kissed her over and over again, each kiss bringing 
back some of the old happiness into his heart. 

" I be so, so glad, you be come," said Tot, nestling 
her little warm cheek down on his. " You Ve been 
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gone ever, and ever so long, most for ever, I tljink. I 
don't love Mr. Butcher a bit, and I don't want him to 
come here any more." 

" You little stupid," said Ned laughing, " why don't 
you love Mr. Butcher 1 " 

" Cause he took you, and kept you, and you did not 
come to dinner, nor nothing, and grandmamma, slic 
did so,"-*— here Tot made up a ludicrous face as if she 
were crying ; " and mamma, she did so," — and Tot 
tried td make her short little face long and tliin ; " and 
Kitty, she wouldn't do just nothing at all. So I don't 
like Mr. Butcher one single bit, I don't, dear, dear 
Neddy,'* and every one of Tot's soft caresses found its 
way into the boy's heart. Jesus sent them ; but who 
that is trjdng to do right, does He ever for a moment 
forget 1 Yes, my young reader, if you are seeking to 
do the will of your heavenly Father, looking to your 
Saviour for his promised grace and help, be very sure 
that never for a single moment does he forsake you. 
He sees and helps your first eflfort to do right ; he is 
near you watching and waiting ; and sometimes it will 
be by a kind word from those you love, that he shows 
his presence and blessing ; sometimes by a kiss, often 
by a little act of tenderness ; by a cheerful room when 
you enter, by the flower which has opened for you since 
you went out. Did you ever think that one and all of 
these, and a great many other things besides, were 
special marks of God's love and care for you 1 I once 
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heard a person remark of the sunny, warm days which^ 
are often found to linger on the very edge of our cold 
winters, " Each one of these are gifts." He meant they^ 
were God's gifts to his children, and that as such, W9 
should be grateful to him for them ; so all the pleasant? 
things which make home and our friends dear to us^ 
are " gifts," and they show how our Saviour is watch- 
ing us, and hov he helps us when we try to be good. 
Ned did not have any distinct thoughts as he held Tot 
in his arms and felt himself grow happier and less - 
weary every step he took, that it was a mark of God's 
approbation on the cheerful sacrifice he had made, but 
he did feel that she was a darling little sister, and that 
to work for her all day, even if it was in a butcher's 
shop, was not such very hard work after all ; so the 
look that would have pained his mother, had he imcon- 
sciously worn it into the house, was all gone before he 
entered, and he brought now the smile which always 
made him so welcome. Never had the small sitting: 
room looked so cheerily. As he sat down by the fire, 
he saw the table spread for tea ; everything so nelEit and 
tasteful, and the cakes which he liked so well ready for 
him. " How thoughtful mother is," he said to Kitty, 
who was busying herself in a womanly way round the 
room. " I am as hungry as a bear, and everything looks 
so good to me on the table." 

" They be your cakes, made on purpose," said Tot, 
clapping her hands togetlier in great glee. " Mother 
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^'^^ No, no, Tot, they be for Neddy, cause he's tired, 

*^^d you must not take them all away ; so I won't ask 

* tit, not a single bit," and Tot pinched her tiny lips 

^Ty close together, as if she was afraid they would ask, 

^ spite of her resolution. 

" Tot shall have part," said Ned, pointing to Kitty 
^^ watch the child. 

" No, no. Tot won't," and Tot walked very near the 
^xble, putting her plump finger on one of thera. " Tot 
"^ill say, No, sir, I thank you." 

" And then Ned will say. Yes, ma*am, I thank you ; 
^nd then Tot will take it and eat it up." 

" Little by little," said Tot, dancing round as if she 
iiad made a very smart reply. 

" You don't know what you are talking about, you 
little monkey," said Ned, laughing. 

" Oh, yes, I do ; I know little by little ;" I hears 
Kitty singing a hymn all about it ; don't yon, 
Kitty 1" 

Kitty glanced slyly at Ned, and put her fingers on 
her lip& 
" What is it, Kitty 1 " 

" Only a little hymn I learnt at Sabbath school, and 
to-day I found it would go to a real pretty tune, so I 
have been singing to keep Tot quiet, when she worried 
grandmother." 
" Sing it for me 1 " 
" Yes, after tea, if you want to hear it." 
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" No, now, now," said Tot authoritatively, and 
loud clear voice she began, — 

*' One step, and the walk is done, 
One stick, and the wall is made. 
One flake, and the snow has come. 
One little coral, and the blue ocean's done." 

" Oh stop, Tot ;" said Kitty laughing, " what \ 
work you do make of it." 

" Sing it yourself, then. Tea won't be read 
some time, and it will rest me. I am as tired as- 
great boy ought to be, who has not done mu( 
day." 

" I dare say you have worked hard, Ned," said I 
anxiously. 

" No, that's where you are mistaken. I have 
been sort of worried," Ned was going to say, bi 
changed it to cross. " Now sing for me ; nothing 
rest me more." So without another word, Kitty 
her chair close to his. Tot sat down on the floo; 
tween them, and Kitty began in so sweet a voice, 
it is no wonder Ned wanted to hear her sing, 
thought it would rest him, the following good hync 

w 

" One step and then anotlier. 

And the longest walk is ended ; 
One stitch and then anotlier, 

And the largest rent is mended ; 
One brick npon another, 

And the highest wail is maiU- ; 
One flake upon another 

And the deepest snow Is laid. 
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So tlie little coraI-wo^ker^ 

By their slow and constant motion, 
Ilavie ballt those pretty islands • 

In tho distant dark blue ocean ; 
And the noblest undertakings 

Man's wisdom hath conceived, 
By oft-repeated eflbrts, 

Have been patiently achieved. 

Then do not look dishcai-tencd 

O'er the work you have to do, 
And say such a mighty task 

You never can get through ; 
But just endeavour day by day, 

Another point to gain, 
And soon the mountain that you feared, 

Will prove to be a plain. 

* Jtome was not builded in a day,' 

Tiie ancient proverb teaches, 
And nature by her trees and flowers 

The same sweet sermon preaclies. 
Tliink not of far-off duties, 

But of duties which are near. 
And having once begun to work. 

Resolve to persevere." 

"Capital! capital!" said Ned. "Teach it to me, 
Kitty ; I must leam every line of it. Why, it's better 
than a sermon I Now, then, here I go, — 

" One step and then another — " 

Ked hesitated, and Tot put in — 

•' And the little coral-buildcrs." 

** Be still with your coral-builders, won't you, Tot. 
^^^ ^ Kitty, what next ] " 
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" ' One step and tlien another. 

And the longest walk is ended*— 

• 

I'lvcn from here to Mr. Jenkins' store ! " 

" Tea is ready, children," the mother said, and Kli**^ 
ran to call grandmother, who would have sat in I*®' 
rocking-chair until bed-time, if Kitty had foigotten *^^ 
ceremony, or ring the belL 

At the table Ned had much to tell them of his dsi^^^ 
occupation, and prominently among the customers * 
the sliop figured Miss Betty Wood. From a feeling ° 
delicacy, Ned refrained from mentioning his intervi^^ 
with Hal, or its result. He appreciated, perhaps, betC:::^^^ 
to-night than he had before the objections his moth 
felt to his going into the business, and like a good ^c:^^ 
as he was, he wanted to make it as easy for her as b::^^^ 
could. His mother praised him for having given hi 
whole mind to the work, after the early morning, 
stead of trying to snatch odd minutes for study. " 
thorough at first; it will save both Mr. Jenkins anc^^. 
yourself hours of trouble, and by and by your leisur^^ 
will be worth more to you." God was teaching Mrs«r 
Eandall every day how to become a good and a wise 
mother. She sought the heavenly Father more ear- 
nestly now he had taken the earthly one, and the faults 
of her life, if faults there had been, were vanishing 
under the pressure of new cares and responsibilities. 
She entered warmly into everything Ned had to tell 
her, nor is it probable she would have shown any more 
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^Uterest if he had been repeating the result of his ex- 
'^^ination for college. 

There again Jesus was softening Ned's lot, giving him 
^^gbt in the darkness, making him happy and at rest. 
Tea was scarcely ended when there was a loud knock 
^t the front door. Ned hastened to open it, and there 
^tood Hal Foote. 

"Halloo, Ned !'' said he, " it's glorious skating, and 
I've skated all the way down here on the creek. Come ! 
-Aunt Betty — you know who she is — has sent me down 
to ask you to come there and spend the evening with 
us. Emma is going in, and mother said, Bring Kitty 
too. Come ; we'll have a splendid time, I tell you. 
The old lady don't get her heart open only now and 
then, and when she does it is a big heart, I can tell 
you, full of all kind of pleasant little things. Come, 
hurry up ; she will have been expecting us a good hour 
before we get there, and there is nothing that makes 
her so cross as waiting." 

Ned listened without seeming fairly to comprehend 
what Hal was saying. It had turned from twilight to 
moonlight since he came in, and now the skates which 
Hal was swinging in his hand glanced and shone in 
the moon's rays, with quite as inviting a request, and 
a more intelligible one to him than Hal's, so he said, — 

" Glorious skating ! why it's made haste to freeze 
over ; when I tried it last it was all benders." 

" Firm as the everlasting rock now," said HaJ. " I'll 
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come in ciud warm my fingers while you get re 
Wrap Kitty up warm, and we*ll give her fi stick, 
skate her up. Eh ! Miss Kitty, how will you 
that 1 " 

Mrs. Raudall understood the invitations more re 
than either of the children, and said to Ned, " If 
are not too tired, I think you will have a very 
time, and had better go. Kitty may go also, ii 
would like to do so." 

There was no need to ask Kitty, Hal had a] 
thought her a homely little girl before, but how pr 
she looked to-night, with her eyes dancing with de 
and such a pleased smile on her face ! 

" Going to Miss Wood's ! why, what for ] " j 
Ned. 

" What for, you stupid fellow ! I should thinl 
had been in a butcher's shop all day ! why, w 
going to have fun, — plays, eat nuts, and make 
selves generally amiable and happy. Don't star 
Ned j what a dunce you are ! " 

"Did Miss Wood say so?" 

" Of course she did, and sent me down here. M 
thought I wasn't strong enough for such a long 
after being in school all day ; but she never thi 
am. strong enough for anything, it don't matter w! 
is. I don't know as she would have let me come, 
all, if I hadn't promised I would skate down 
back." 
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^ed certainly did behave very much like what Hal 

^d called him — " a dunce ; " for he had been all day 

^ong making up his mind that he never ehould sec Hal 

^in to speak to him ; that a rich, proud family like 

^is would not have anything to do with a butcher's 

%, and that he must be content to take, for the 

future, such friends as he could make by well-doing. 

It came very slowly into his head that he had been 

niistaken ; that Hal, instead of being taken away from 

^im, was now, for the first time since he had known 

^im, bringing him an invitation to spend the evening 

^itli him, and that he was really to go as a visitor into 

the very house, the outside of which he had so often 

looked at with curiosity. Hal had to hurry him 

several times before he realized that he was to change 

^ clothes, get his skates, and go ; but when he did, 

^t Was most quickly done, and before seven no happier 

party was on the ice than that of Hal and his two 

young friends. It so happened that you could follow 

*^e river from almost opposite Mrs. Randall's house a 

^e up, until you were opposite Miss Wood's ; and as 

the boys flew along, with Kitty behind them, holding 

heroically on to the end of a short pole, Ned forgot how 

^eary and sad-hearted he had been only two short 

*^our8 before, and as for Hal, his mother would hardly 

«ave known her languid, somewhat indolent boy in the 

^^^e whose skate rang so sharp and clear on the spark- 

^"ig ice, and whose merry laugh w^as heard pealing up 
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and down on the still night air from the upper to 
lower bridge. 

Many doubts and dreads crowded into Ned's hea.^*^ 
as, at the grey rock, they stopped to take off th&i^ 
skates before going up to Miss Wood's. Kitty, fo:*^"^ 
tunately for her, was too young to have any of th^^ 
fears so often inspired by position and wealth ; she onl3^ 
knew that, for the first time in her life, she was out 
the evening for a visit ; that she had slid up the h 
all the way without either tumbling or stopping itm-^ 
boys by any of the little fears which constantly msA-^ 
the banks seem to move before her eyes* She 
that Hal had called her " first-rate," and " as good 
a boy to skate with," and Ned had said, "So sk:^* 
always is." Dear little Kitty was so happy in her ov^^^ 
quiet way that she had not even time to trouble aboi-:^ 
Tot, whom she had left with two great tears roUii^^ 
down her cheeks when she came out, and whom si 
knew had only been withheld from loud cries by 
fear of Hal. 

" Now," said Hal, as he thumped noisily up the si(t^ 
steps, " don't expect a very gracious reception ; we arr^ 
too late by full five minutes, and she will seem as if 
she would bite every one of our heads off ; but you Ji 
find it's only the thunder that shows the air is goin^ 
to be cool and clear ; so don't be afraid ; it's all out- 
side ; I know it like a book." 

Still, Ned was in more trcmour than he chose to let 
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^y^ry one see, when Hal pushed open the door, and he 
stepped into the large, brightly-lighted halL How 
'^arm it felt ; how soft the carpet was; what could he 
^0 with his old cap and skates in such a place 1 He 
looked around to see if he could not hide them in some 
f)ut-of-the-way spot, but Hal caught them from him, 
and, throwing them with a ring upon the table, said, 
" That*s the place for them, and for Kitty's hood too. 
Take it off, Kitty." Kitty's little numb fingers — for 
she did not own any mittens — refused to untie the 
string ; and while she was making a vain effort to do 
so, the parlour door opened, and out came Miss Wood. 

*^ Come at last ! " she said, as Hal had prophesied, 
rather crossly. " I thought you never meant to come : 
it's past your time." 

" Now, Aunt Betty, you Just put on your hood and 
take hold of the end of the pole, and let Ned and I 
pull you along on the ice. It's splendid, I tell you : 
and. if you would get here a moment sooner than I 
have, I'll give you a sovereign." 

" Well, well, Hal, I guess I shall not go to-night. 
How do you do, Ned? And this is Kitty, is it? 
What is the matter with the pink hood ? Got into a 
knot, I dare say. Never saw a little girl's pink hood, 
in all my life, that didn't get into knots. Come here, 
child." Now, one of Miss Wood's peculiarities, among 
many others, was, that she would not put on her spec- 
tacles when she needed them to do anything, though 
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long past the age when they are generally considered 
necessary. She had to have her Bible, almost the only 
book which she daily read, in very large print, and 
when she tried to sew at all, she spent three quarters 
of her time in hunting after the eye of her needla Her 
eyes were in as bad a condition as Kitty's fingers, and 
she was about giving up, when she happened to touch 
one of those small, cold hands. "Clods of ice !" she 
said ; " where are your gloves or your mittens, Kitty ] 
You surely have not come without them, such a cold 
night as this?" 

Kitty felt the tears coming into her eyes. Miss 
Wood's voice sounded as if she were scolding her ; but 
she said, " Yes, ma'am, I did ; I wear Ned's old blue 
ones at home, but I thought they were not nice enough 
to come here with." 

**And so you thought it would be nicer to freeze 
these poor little hands of yours. What was your 
mother thinking about ? It seems as if she might 
have looked out for you ; but come into the parlour, 
where it is warm. Here, Emma, see if your bright 
eyes can help this child." 

Emma Foote was sitting by the coal fire crocheting 
some gay worsted ; but down went ball, work and all, 
as her aunt called her, and Kitty felt much relieved as 
she saw the pretty face which first kissed her, and then 
lifted her up in her lap, while she quickly untied the" 
knot. 
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" There now, another kiss to pay me for it, and an- 
other to warm those little cold cheeks, and another to 
make us good friends. That will do. Now, Miss 
Kitty, take that worked chair, made on purpose for 
just such young visitors as you are, and draw it close 
up to the fire, while I hold out these little * clods of 
ice' of yours, as Aunt Betty calls them, and warm 
them." 

There was something Emma warmed then heside the 
hands ; something which made Kitty look and look 
into her violet eyes as if she would never tire of seeing 
what she found there ; that made the child draw the 
worked chair nearer and nearer the gay halls and the 
crochet work, until Ned saw that Emma could not 
move hand nor foot, unless she made Kitty move 
first." 

" That's it," said Hal, following the troubled look on 
Ned's face to ascertain its source ; " that's always the 
way ; I never saw the child that did not cling to her 
precisely so." 

" Even to her big brother," said Emma, laughing. 
" The only difference is, other children do so, no matter 
who is round, and he only when he thinks no one is 
looking on." 

" It's a fact," said Aunt Betty ; " he is as big a baby 
as ever you saw, when he thinks no one wUl know 
it" 

" And so am I," said Ned. " I often envy my little 
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sister Tot for being so simdl ; we "can all pet her as 
much as we fancy." 

** That's a brave boy, own it up. Hal, do you hear 1 " 
and Aunt Betty put her uplifted finger ominously near 
Hal's nose. 

" Yes, 1 hear ; but don't go to making that an excuse 
now for all manner of fussing over me. Come, are we 
not going to have some of your grand old games out 1 
Aunt Betty has such a set of them, Ned. You will 
never find an end to them, if you come here once a 
week, from now to the end of your life. I don't know 
what she buys them all for." 

" You ungrateful boy," said Aunt Betty ; " you know 
as well as I do that I never have any peace to my life 
if I don't buy all the new ones as fast as they come 
out. Now, go to the drawer and help yourself ; and 
you, children, may play whatever you have a mind for 
the next hour. I must run down to Betty Cox's ; her 
youngest boy is sick, they say, and they may need 
something on such a cold night." So saying. Miss 
Wood disappeared, wisely leaving the young people to 
the enjoyment of the many pleasures she had provided 
for them. When she again mad^ her appearance, it 
was with a servant carrying a large waiter filled with 
so many nice things to eat, that Ned and Kitty looked 
at them in great surprise. Could it be that they were 
all meant for them ? There was no question of it, for 
their plates were piled with such a treat as these chil- 
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dren had never had before, apd right well they enjoyed 

ifc> as only hungry children can. 
"Aunt Betty is going to preach a sermon," said 

Hal, when the refreshments were taken away. " I know 

the signs of the times, now yon see.'' 

Trae enough; Miss Wood pushed the cards back 
from the centre-table, and cleared a place large enough 
for her folded hands ; then, having made a series of 
little coughs, she said, — 

" Children, IVe a few words I want to say to you 
before you go home. Don't be alarmed, Hal ; 1 am 
not going to preach, like old Dr. Hamlin, one hour and 
forty minutes ; but I want to say to you aU, how much 
pleased I am that Ned Eandall has had good sense and 
good feeling enough to go into a butcher's shop and 
start in life the right way. You must be down to the 
bottom of the ladder, if you ever climb up to the top ; 
and, perhaps, after you get to the top, if it don't lean 
the right way, so you find yourselves close to the right 
spot, you don't gain much. You all know where tliat 
right spot is, and what I mean. Well now, Ned, in- 
stead of hanging round and whining, because he can't 
do just as he wants to, has gone to work, like a good 
manly boy, to do what he can. Ned Randall, I want 
you to feel that Miss Betty Wood approves of you ; 
that's aU." 

" Thank you, ma'am, very much," said Ned, his voice 
trembling. " I was sorry to go ^ but I was glad, too ; 
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and that is all there is about it. I mean to try to do 
my best, and always to remember that it's only little 
by little that I make anything, I don't care what." 

" Little by little, and with God's blessing and help. 
Ned, don't forget that ; when we are young people, we 
are very apt to think that we do this, and we do that, 
but when we grow older, we know that it is God th^t 
willeth and worketh in us of His own good pleasure. 
Good pleasure ; these are two words that mean a great 
deal. But I see Hal thinks I am preaching in earnest 
now ; so good-night. And here, little Kitty, are some 
nice warm gloves to keep the plump fingers warm, on 
their way home.'* 

This hint was too broad to be neglected; so, though 
the children could have been very happy for an hour 
longer, they knew they must go. Emma wrapped 
Kitty up much more warmly than she was dressed 
when she came, and was on the steps watching them 
until they were lost behind the great white church 
which stood conspicuously on the comer of the green 
in front of Miss Wood's house. Hal was very desirous 
to skate down the creek again with them, but this 
Emma persuaded him not to do. He, however, in- 
sisted on going as far as the place where Ned put on 
his skates, and, when all ready to start, he held out his 
hand to him, and said, in a low voice, — 

" Good-night, old fellow ! I'm right sorry I was so 
cross to you this morning down in Jenkins' shop ; but 
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you see it cut me to the quick, to have our plans 
knocked on the head so. Aunt Betty thought it was 
mean in me, and so did Emma, and so do I ; but I am 
sorry, and I'll come and see you every day while you 
stay there ; you see if I don't" 

" What a glorious fellow you are," said Ned ; " I 
feel like a king to-night, and I don't deserve, for Tvo 
been grumbling and scolding to myself all day, just as 
if it was anything I could help. You know, Ilal, if 
my father hadn't gone to the war, how different it 
would all have been ; but Mr. Jenkins keeps saying, 
until somehow it will come into my head the very 
moment I feel discouraged, ' It's all God, it's all Qod.' " 
There was something very reverent in the boy's tones as 
he uttered these last words. Hal heard him with awe, 
and remembered them when he was alone that night. 
For Ned, when he knelt to pray in his small room 
before he went to bed, felt as if he had so many, many 
things, for which to be grateful, that it was almost im- 
possible to choose from among them, and with a variety 
of pleasant, trustful thoughts, he fell asleep. 
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T was an unusually busy season in Mr. Jen- 
kins' shop ; so far the war, instead of 
being any check to business, had rather 
given it a start. Stock poured in from all 
parts of the country to Harland, for its 
market, and so tempting were the opportunities 
to trade which were offered, that after a little hesita- 
tion, Mr. Jenkins resolved to accept an appointment 
which was proffered him, to supply with meat the 
camp established for volunteers in a town only a few 
miles distant. This of course, in addition to his 
ordinary run of customers at home, very much increased 
his business, and he soon found that, instead of giving 
Ned a chance to study, as he had expected, he must 
have a new apprentice to help him. Unfortunately, his 
choice was not a very large one, and he was obliged for 
the time being to employ a boy of fourteen years of age, 
noted alike for his carelessness and bad ways. He did 
wot intend to have him in his shop, but thought he 
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^Ould answer to drive to and back from the camp, and 
^^5 active habits, if he could be kept steadily at his 
^ork, would make him quite useful 

Bat it was a very sad morning to Ned, when he first 
^^w John Gray coming into the shop, and knew that 
^e must, to all appearances at least, be associated with 
Lim. Hal had been told of it, and as usual showed his 
love for Ned in scolding and behaving very badly about 
^hat could not be helped. He felt as if even the little 
comfort which he had from running in and having a 
few moments' chat was now at an end, and that always 
that big, coarse, wicked boy, would be around. It 
seemed to him a new degradation to which there was 
no need of Ned submitting, and he worried his father 
and indeed the whole family at home for more than a 
week, to see that some other work was provided for 
Ned ; but there did not seem to be any opening now, 
and Aunt Betty most emphatically said, "He would 
get no harm from John Gray ; on the contrary, John 
Gray might get some good from him. He was not the 
kind of boy that took to any bad habits, and he would 
be a sort of check on one who seemed to have nothing 
but bad habits. At any rate, it was no one's business 
but Ned's and Mr. Jenkins' ; and for the first time in 
her life, she had yet to see any good come of meddling 
Mth what did not belong to you." At the same time 
Aunt Betty made a great eflfbrt and wrote a long letter 
to a business brother of hers who resided in a distant 
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city. This, Hal, when he pnt it in the office, shrew^^-^ 
suspected was an application for a place in his office f^^ 
Ned, but he wisely kept his own counsel, knowing very 
well how Aunt Betty liked to do good her own private 
way. 

It need hardly be said, that John Gray was a great 
rough, what they called him in the country, "two- 
fisted boy," who with strength, health, and energy, had 
been thrown upon the world to take care of himself 
from childhood. Not that he had no parents living, for 
he had, but as he was never sick, and never got into 
any trouble but what he made his own. way out, they 
did not think it was worth while to trouble themselves 
very much about him, and so he went on from one 
little sin to another, until he stood at a turning point 
in life, where a trifle might make him a bad or a good 
man. 

John Gray, though nearly two years older, was not 
much taller than Ned. He was a great deal stouter, 
and to see the two boys together, you would very soon 
notice to what a different world they belonged. I mean 
how very differently they would think, feel, and act. 
John was never clean. His hair was only brushed by 
his running his fingers through it when he first got up 
in the morning, and as it was curly, it looked more like 
porcupine quills than like anything else. His com- 
plexion was nut-brown ; a little soap, sand, and water, 
might lighten the shade, but as it was, no one could 
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t^U just wbftt colour nature Lad made him. He had 
ojebrows which met over his nose, and large grey eyes, 
pleasant, merry eyes they were — eyes which made you 
look kindly on the big boy, unpleasant as his appear- 
ance was in every other respect His mouth was 
never at rest; it was always talking, laughing, or 
whistling. " A rattling boy," every one called him ; 
but still he was always in demand in the factory, where 
he had been from the time he could do anything; and 
if he had not been idle, need not have been out of work 
the whole year round while the factory continued to 
run ; but it had stopped since the war began. 

The first day he was in Mr. Jenkins' shop, he made 
more noise, it seemed to Ned, than there had been since 
he went in, and he went home weary and disheartened. 
Nor could his mother comfort him. She was more 
annoyed than he was, at the companion which Mr. 
Jenkins had chosen for him, and, it must be owned, in 
her heart did the man great injustice. What could 
come of it all, but misery and discomfort ! 

" You must try your best," she said, however, " to 
do him good. Don't forget that after all he is only a 
boy, and if your influence over him is what it should 
be, you may improve him." 

" If you knew him as well as I do, mother, influenc- 
ing for good would be, as you would see, about the last 
thing to be thought of. If I escape being hurt by him, 
I shall do well You ought to see his hands, and hia 
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Lair, and his collar, if you want to know what kind 
a fellow he is ; they are enough to make a neat \^^* 
' sick to look at thenL" 

'^ Induce him to wash and to brush them.'' 

" Why, mother, how little you know of such boys 5 
Now, I dare say, John prides himself on his careless^ 
ness, and thinks it manly. He would laugh me to 
scorn if I should ask him to be neater.'' 

" Still, Ned, if you will be patient, I don't doubt you 
can do something ; I would try, if I were you." 

" I should sooner try to get him to leave off swearing 
and using tobacco, and that I could no more do, than I 
could stop the sun shining, or thaw out the creek" 

" Well. Ned, if you begin by feeling that everything 
is impossible, it of course will be ; now suppose, instead, 
you should try your new maxim, 'little by little.' Do 
a little to-day and a little more to-morrow, and then 
see what will come in the end. If you only get him 
to have clean hands, or brushed hair, in a week, that 
will be a beginning, and the more serious evils, like the 
use of tobacco and profanity, will perhaps come iiext." 

" Never, never, mother, it's no use to dream of such 
things ; but I will try for the hands and the hair, they 
are such a constant worry to me ; I shall have to look out 
for my p's and q's, though, I can tell you; if I can get 
him to liking me first, but then in order to make him 
do it, I must talk more with him than I like to do; 
oh dear, it is very disagreeable." 
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" Don't thiiik of it in that light, Ned. God is send- 
ing more troubles and trials upon you than he often 
does upon a child of your age, but it is all for some 
good purpose; be hopeful and strong in it, for your 
mother's sake.'' 

Ned's eyes met his mother's for a moment. There 
was the same look in them both, and Ned went away 
to his morning's work with a braver heart 

John was in the shop before him, and had done not 
only his own part of the morning's business, but also 
a large part of what belonged to Ned, and when Ned 
thanked him for it, he said, — 

" You see, I can't bear to be idle, when there's any- 
thing to do ; if I get started I'd as soon be a whole 
team as a one-horse afGair; besides, you know, you 
come a long way, and I live nigh by, and that makes it 
aU fair." 

Ned looked as he felt, pleased, and thought less of 
the shock head of hair which surrounded the very 
genial face. 

" Old Jenkins," continued John, " isn't quite up to 
the mark, is he 1 I expected he would have had me off 
to the camp and back by this time, and I haven't 
started. Where does he keep his team ? T think I had 
better go down and harness up, hadn't I?" 

This was new driving to Ned, who hardly knew what 
to say, but while he was doubting, John put his cap 
on, his hands into his pockets, and went whistling away. 
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Pretty soon Mr. Jenkins came in with a very good- 
natured face. " He's up to it> isn't he, Nedl" he said, 
nodding his head in the direction John had takea 
" Thinks the old man isn't quite smart enough for the 
times ; told me, if I hadn't overslept myself he might 
have done half a day's work by this time. Well, well, 
it's the new broom that is always in a dreadful hurry to 
sweep clean, but it takes time to say what wears best" 

John was back soon, and away with his load; as he 
started Ned saw him take out an old pipe and fill it 
with tobacco. " He smokes ! " he said to himself 
" Well, if he isn't a queer one ; but after all, there is 
something better about him than I thought ; mother 
may be right ; I'U try at any rate, trying never hurt 
anybody yet." 

Ned was happier to-day, and that evening, when Hal 
came down to look out a hard sentence in Latin with 
him, he was so merry that Hal had half a mind to be 
vexed with him, when he had so much to annoy him 
in ugly John Gray. He had come to comfort him, and 
hardly understood why it was not needed. 

For the first few weeks of the boys being together in 
Mr. Jenkins' store, all Ned was able to do was very 
little indeed, toward John's improvement. Of the two, 
John did the most for Ned. His great brown hand, 
the band that Ned so much despised, was constantly 
thrust out to do something for him, whenever they 
were together. 
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*' Let it alone," John would say, if he saw Ned trying 

^ lift anything heavy ; " such a little fellow as you 

^li't do anything ; see here now, there goes ! " and 

^thout any further ceremony the thing was done ; or 

^e vould take a bundle from him, with, " You are 

slarper at figures than I am, you may use your head, 

and I will use my feet, all the same in the end/' But 

with all this, John was very troublesome, keeping the 

;9oor around the stove in such a condition that it seemed 

as if all good Mrs. Jenkins' sand could not make it 

clean. Mr. Jenkins told him when he uttered the first 

oath in the shop, that he would not allow any profanity, 

and if he persisted in it he would turn him off ; but he 

frequently came to where Ned was, and made amends 

in low whispers. Now, it was very evident, as Ned 

had told his mother, that John considered it smart and 

manly, to be as wicked as he dared. Ned did not speak 

to him for the first few times ; an instinct told him it 

would do no good. At last he said kindly, " Don't 

John, it's very low and vulgar, not to say wicked, to 

swear ; you are too good a fellow to do any such thing; 

leave it to the rowdies." 

" I am a rowdy," said John, looking defiantly out of 
the corner of his eye. 

" No, you are not," said Ned, growing bold, now the 
ice was broken. " You are as good-hearted a fellow as 
ever breathed, and if I were you, I would leave off such 
things, and make a man of myself." 

(184) 7 
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John made up a wry face, and opened the door a 
spit his tobacco juice far across the street 

" Now," continued Ned, "I call chewing tobacco avi 
low habit ; it's so dirty, why you may brush your teet 
for ever, and what good does it do % They will nevflp'^ 
be white." 

John grinned, the idea of white teeth never hacf 
occurred to him before. As he did so, he disclosed 
a very fine set, but so discoloured as to be disagree^ 
able. 

" There now, that is what I told you, you would hare 
the handsomest set of teeth in Harland, if you would 
give the habit up and take care of them ; come, now, 
it is not every fellow that could do that." 

John answered by taking out a long stick of what is 
called " pig tail,** and biting off a large piece. Ned saw 
he had said enough for once, and wisely forbore any 
interference ; but in an hour John gave him a knock, 
and opened his mouth so wide, it seemed as if he could 
swallow Ned at a mouthful. " Well, what is it ?" be 
asked. 

" Lcok any better ] " 

" Why, yes, what have you been doing 1 ** John 
allowed to appear from his ragged pocket the end of a 
toothbrush handle. 

" Never had one before, but thought I would just try 
it to see how it would feel." 

" Give up your tobacco now, and they will be good 
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^^d haDdsome. How nice you look ! Try the brush 

^^ those curls for the sake of variety. If you do as ^ 

^Hch in that line, there won't be a better wig on this 

^ide of New York." Now, John's eyes opened in utter 

Astonishment. A hairbrush was an article he had never 

tried in his life, any more than he had a toothbrush ; 

lie had used his hands as formerly, but the work they 

did was very superficial, and Ned only laughed as ten 

curls flew up to where one kept down. 

^ I know a dozen boys in Harland, who would give 
all their spending money every year, to have such a 
curly pate as yours ; and here you don't care any more 
about it than if it was pigs' bristles." 

" It is, pretty nigh," said John, pulling vigorously at 
it, ^ don't you see the more a fellow works at it, the 
worse it gets 1 " 

" Go to the barber and have it cut ; tell him to brush 
and pomatnmr it well, then see. 

" WeU, now, if that isn't pretty well up to it ! Why 
nobody ever cut my hair but myself since I was bom, 
that I know of ; you see the way I do it : I go into 
the girls' room, where there is a little bit of a looking- 
glass, you know ; and I take the governor's razor when 
he is out, so he won't catch me, and I ju8t clip away a 
lock here and a lock there, wherever I can best get hold 
of it" 

" That's a new way ; you try mine next : instead of 
spending so much money on tobacco — it's dear now. 
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you know — you take your next quarter and try tbe 
jy barber. How folks will stare at you ! ** 

John laughed ; tbe idea seemed to him so funny as 
to be worth thinking of, and he did amuse himself all 
the next drive to the camp, giving every now and then 
a pull at his hair, to see how it was looking just then. 
The truth was, through this avenue of personal appear- 
ance, there was waking up in the boy an entirely new 
feeling of self-respect, or not yet so much as that, but 
a new idea, that he, John Gray, had something in him 
in common with, and perhaps a little better than, every- 
body else. He resolved not to give up his tobacco, but 
to experiment on the teeth and the hair for a little 
while, just to see if anybody would notice it ; and, ac- 
cordingly, with the first quarter of a dollar which came 
into his possession, he went to Spratt, the black barber, 
under the Canada House. Spratt, as may easily be 
imagined, rather stared at his uncouth customer ; but 
the fun of the thing seemed to strike him ; and having 
first recommended a thorough use of towel and water 
to face and hands, he set himself to work to do his 
best. 

The head that came out from between his hands, was 
in ludicrous contrast to the one that went in. 

" There, sir," he said, as he held the glass before the 
astonished boy, " if you know yourself you will do well 
— no one else will, I can promise you, in this town. I 
hope you keep a dog at home for that purpose." 
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It was dusk when John went out of the shop ; he 

^as very glad, for he had a sheepish feeling which 

^ould have made him avoid meeting any one in broad 

tlay light He wanted to show himself as he was to 

^ed, and then he meant to tumble up his hair the best 

''^ay he could, before he went home ; but in order to see 

Ned, he must walk to his house. The shop had been 

shut up a full hour, and he knew Ned never loitered a 

moment when he could go home. 

He bad never been at Mrs. Randall's house, and he 
was almost afraid to go now ; but then, this was to be 
the reward for what he had done. Would Ned think, 
iu deed and truth any other fellow in Harland would 
give all his spending money for such a wig 1 Hal was, 
as usual, at Ned's house, for Hal contrived to make 
some excuse for coming almost every evening, when 
there came a very gentle knock on the kitchen door. 

" It*s old Mr. Carter with something," said Mrs. 
Randall, looking at Ned ; " I thought I heard his step." 

Ned opened the door, and there stood John Gray. 
It was so dark that he could not see him distinctly ; 
hut supposing Mr. Jenkins had sent him, he stood for 
a moment without looking very closely at him, to hear 
what was wanted. 

John, after an awkward silence, took off his cap, and 
made a low bow, and as he did so, Ned caught sight of 
the newly-cut hair. 

" Halloo, old fellow ! " he shouted, " glorious ! come 
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in here. Didn't I tell you sol Hal I Hal Foote, come ^ 
liere, I want to show you the handsomest hair in this 
place." 

Hal was out in a moment^ and taking bold of John's 
hands, the two boys pulled him in. 

" Mother, this is John Gray/' said Ned by way of 
introduction, ** the boy who is with me in Mr. Jenkins' 
store ; I've always wanted you to see him." 

Mrs. Randall received him kindly, and drew a chair 
for him to the table by which the boys had been 
sitting ; but John was much too confused and awkward 
to take it : he stood half-way between the door and 
the stove, shifting his position from one foot to another, 
and twirling his cap in his hands as if he should be 
very glad to cover that " glorious wig," if he only knew 
how to put it on. 

" Sit down, John, and tell us all about it," said Ned ; 
" who did it, and what did he say to you ] " 

'^ Spratt ; and he asked me if I had a dog at home, 
because, he said, if I hadn't, nobody else would know 
me." 

Here the boys broke into a vociferous laugh, which 
brought a loud and rather angry knock &om grand- 
mother Burt's bed-room ; but it made John feel more 
at home, and in a few minutes he had quite forgotten 
everjrthing but the nice time he was having. 

This was very well for an hour ; but at tbfe end, Hal 
and Ned began to look wistfully at their Latin books, 
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^d wish John would go ; so did Mrs. Randall ; while 
she meant to be kind to the boy, she did not wish him 
to feel that he cotdd be on intimate terms with Ned. 

No one would have thought it to have seen John, 
but he had, in spite of all his roughness and coarseness, 
an innate delicacy, which told him when he had stayed 
long enough,* and with a softened feeling, altogether 
new to him, he left the cheerful sitting-room for his 
customary resort through all the long winter evenings. 

To this place we must now follow him, but we must 
acknowledge it would be more to our taste to stay and 
study Latin with Ned and Hal. 
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^xonhh Coming. 

LOSE by the bridge, only a door or two from 
Mr. Jenkins' shop, were quite a number of 
oyster saloons. These were, as they are so apt 
to be in small towns, the daily and nightly 
resort of the idle and the wicked. You might 
go in at almost any hour, and you would find little 
groups gathered round the dingy tables, with their 
bowls of oyster soup, and their glasses of something 
stronger, which was much worse for them, or with 
soiled packs of cards, or broken pipes and ^ empty 
tobacco-boxes. The air of these places was close and 
impure, and the heated box-stove sent out a deadly 
poison, which helped to blanch the cheeks and, shorten 
the days of those who were the most frequent visitors. 
There was one of these saloons which seemed to have . 
been especially appropriated by the half-grown boys. 
It was closer, darker, and more wicked than any of the 
others, for we all know that bad boys are apt to- be 
worse and more reckless than bad men. To this place 
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John Gray went every evening ; sometimes for the 
whole evening, but oftener for the kst hours ; and here 
he alwajrs met two other boys of his own age, but much 
more hopelessly depraved. 

To-night he felt some reluctance to go. He was 
afraid the boys would notice his hair, and would laugh 
at him, and call him " dandy," but there was not any 
thing which made his own home pleasant, and it may 
"6 said with truth that it never occurred to him to go 
there, excepting to take his meals and sleep. 

How much the ruin of their sons lies at the door of 
such careless parents, we will not now stop to notice ; 
but perhaps if many of those, who consider their boy 
^ciy much better and above John Gray in every respect, 
^ould be a little more careful that home should be the 
Sunniest spot in all the wide world, there might be 
fewer fathers and mothers who would " go down in 
Sorrow to their graves." 

The two boys with whom John Gray was the most in- 
JUate, were Caleb Short and Jerry Mann. We have al- 
i*eady said that they were very wicked, and as wicked 
company is always not only disagreeable, but also in- 
jurious, it is not our intention to introduce to our readers 
these boys any more than is indispensable. John found 
them waiting for him to-night. The shop was too dark 
and the boys too intent on their game of cards for them 
to notice the change in Jack's personal appearance, so as 
he at once took his pipe and added to the mist which 
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already sunrouDded them, he escaped any remarks o: 
the subject. When, as late that night as he dared 
stay out, John went home, no one would have known^ 
him as the same boy who had so cheerily whbtled^ 
over the road two hours before. It was well Ned 
could not see him ; he would have been discouraged 
indeed. 

The next morning John was as usual first at the shop, 
and his salutation met with the pleasant response, 
" Well, John, how are the curls this morning 1 " 

** I forgot to take them off when I went to bed, and 
they are rather the worse for wear." 

" Sure enough ; brush them hard. Don*t you keep 
a brush on your dressing-table 1 " 

"Never used one in my life; and for a dressing- 
table — " here John laughed boisterously, "I have 
an old box turned long side up ; but it's real 
handy." 

" Better buy a hairbrush and keep it by your tooth- 
brush, they go naturally together, and are lonely when 
you separate them." 

" Lend me yours," said John, putting his hand on 
the one which Ned kept for his own use. 

Now if Ned was particidar about anything, it was 
about these little personal matters. He had always 
roomed by himself, and everything he had was especi- 
ally his own. He was very neat too, that is one reasou 
why John's carelessness was so disagreeable to him. 
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Be coloured as John made the request; it was one 
^iiich it would be particularly hard to grant ; but after 
^ moment's struggle he said pleasantly, — 

"I will give it to you, John. I have another at 
lome." 

Now John knew nothing about saying thank you, 
but he took the brush and used it vigorously, perhaps 
the best way of showing his gratitude to Ked. 

^ Now," said Ned, cutting his large piece of soap in 
two, " here is half of this for you, and I will lend you 
one of my towels." 

" What for ] " asked John doubtfully. 

" What for ! why, man, you can't handle this greasy 
meat without washing your hands, can you?" 

" 1 don't know as it makes much odds ; my hands 
are always about the same, 1 guess." 

Ned thought they were, but he did not despair : 
"Oh, a fellow feels so much better," he said good- 
naturedly, " when he is clean ; there now, if you would 
give me half of Calif omia, I would not handle over 
these things if I did not know I could wash it off." 
I^ed's face expressed so much repugnance that John 
Watched him in surprise. 

" Well now, if you aren't d great one," he said, very 
honestly, " to be afraid of a little dirt ; why you are as 
bad as a girl, any day." 

"Look here, John," and Ned's voice sounded a 
little touched, "do you suppose it makes a man to 
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have a bushel of dirt on him ! If so, what do yo'd- 
think of !Mr. Keddie? His hands are as white as ^^ 
lady's." 

John made a noise whicn sounded as if he did not; 
hold Mr. Keddie as the highest authority, as indeed he 
did not; ministers belonged to a world of which he knew 
but little ; so Ned said, — 

" Well, to be sure; you never go to church, do you? 
but if you heard Mr. Keddie preach once or twice, you 
would soon find out that he is somebody, I tell you. 
There is Mr. Foote, did you ever see him when he did 
not look as if he had just come out of a bandbox, as 
my grandmother would say ] " 

" Never see him at all," said John. 

"What nonsense!" and now Ned burst into a good 
hearty laugh, which reached John sooner than all his 
arguments would. " Here I am trying to convince you 
of what you know just as well as I do !" 

John laughed, and taking the hot water, which al- 
ways stood simmering in a bright tin dish on the top 
of the stove, Ned had the pleasure of seeing an ablu- 
tion performed worthy of any Mohammedan. He was 
full of glee; the most trying little thing in John had 
been removed for this time at least. Hardly was the 
ceremony over when Mr. Jenkins came in, and the work 
of the day commenced in earnest. Snow had now fallen, 
and the sleighing was fine. John was to drive to-day 
to the camp in the handsome new sleigh which Mr. 
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Jenkins Lad just ordered to be made for that purpose. 
ft was quite a day for both boys, particularly for John, 
^ho loved a good horse and a good sleigh better than 
^most anything else in the world. In anticipation of 
It ie had asked Caleb Short to come and ride with 
Hm; so some time before they were ready Caleb might 
l>e seen lingering around the door waiting for it to make 
its appearance. Now among the first things which 
Mr. Jenkins had done when John came into his em- 
ployment was to forbid his bringing any of these asso- 
ciates in or around the shop, and when they began to 
come, he had asked them if they were sent for meat, 
and on their answering no, he had, without any cere- 
mony, turned them out So this morning, though tlie 
air was «harp, and Caleb could see through the glass 
top of the door that the fly-papers were swinging mer- 
rily in the hot air over the top of the stove, he dared 
not venture in, but stood impatiently looking toward 
the stable for the horse to be brought out. Pretty 
soon it came; and while the loading of the sleigh was 
going on Caleb hid in the entrance to one of the oyster 
shops. When all was ready and John had the reins in 
his hands he came out, jumped on, tucked the buffalo 
tightly around him, and was ready for a fine ride, when 
Mr. Jenkins called out, " John, I shoidd like to see you 
a minute." John was off and in the shop very quickly, 
he supposed he had forgotten something, but Mr. Jen- 
kins said, — 
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" Has that boy got on your sleigh to ride to the cain J 
with you]'' 

" Well, yes, I suppose so,** said John frankly. 

"All right; whatever else you are, John, you are ^ 
man about the truth, I believe, and that goes a gre»> ^ 
way, I can tell you. Now I think twice as much of yo«-^ 
as if you had tried a trick with me." 

" They are of no use, them tricks ; a fellow always 
gets found out.** 

*' Stick to that, John, and it may be the saving o£ 
you, with God's help. Now I don't want him on vaf 
sleigh ; you must get him offl He is a bad boy ; I don't 
want you seen with him when you are in my employ.** 

" He has been there before with me, twice, I think.** 

" Very well ; that is honester still in you, for I should 
never have known it if you had not told me. See that 
he never goes again. Boys with his habits can't ride 
behind any horse I own. I will tell you how I will help 
you out to-day. Here is Ned; he hasn't had a sleigh 
ride this winter; you are a generous boy, and would 
like to go halves with him, I daresay. Now, you may 
take his place to-day, and he may have the ride.** 

Ned had already jumped off his seat in his delight; 
the truth was he had often envied John his pleasant 
drive, while he had been shut in the little shop, but had 
never asked to go. If John had it in his heart to say 
that he would rather do his own work, it all vanished 
as he looked at the pleased eager face before him, and 
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^e happened just then to remember the hairbrush and 
^e soap -which he had given him so short a time be- 
fore. " Well," he said, good-naturedly, " I suppose it's 
feir; but what the plague am I to do with this 'ere sum- 
Woii, and such like, I don't see." 

"I will help you. Come, Ned, hurry up. Here is 
tile old buffalo coat, and my fur mittens, made out of 
Towser's skin — you remember Towser, don't you 1 Hold 
tight on to the lines now, for you have Snip in to-day, 
and he goes smart up hill and down, I can tell you. He 
won't let nothing pass him." 

"May I, John?" said Ned, looking doubtfully in 
John's face. 

"May you ! Of course you may; and youll show 
off the new sleigh first, which will be tip top. How 
they'll stare. They'll think it all new ; sleigh, boy, horse 
and alL But team it round there among the brass 
buttons, as if you thought a heap of it, or they will be 
playing you some nasty trick or other. I'll just step 
out and give Caleb a walking ticket, and then I'll turn 
in and serve it out the best way I can ; it won't kill 
me anyhow, for one day." 

A very ugly looking boy Caleb was, as he got off from 
his nice seat. For a moment, as Mr. Jenkins saw his 
face, he wondered if he would not be angry enough to 
play some trick upon Ned when he was on his way ; 
but Ned was shrewd and manly for a boy of his age, 
and he determined to trust him. 
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This was such a day as Ned never expected to se^ 
when as a little boy fitting for coUcge he used to wall^^ 
to school over the same road he was to drive upon^ 
now. Did he think of this sadly and with a pain af^ 
his heart, as he started ] Not at alL He only thought 
how delightful it was to have a ride; how splendidly 
Snip arched his neck, and how proudly he stepped ofiT 
on the crunching snow. How merrily the new string 
of bells sounded through the still air. Were they the 
far-famed silver bells he had so often read of] Ned 
laughed at the conceit, but they were as bright and as 
clear ; w^hat cared he if they were only bell-metal. How 
the sun shone on Snip's glossy sides, or how Snii/s 
glossy sides shone in the sunlight ; how gay the red 
sleigh so resplendent in its gilt bands and large vase of 
flowers. Only a butcher's cart; why the handsomest 
equipage made for the youthful Prince of Wales never 
gave to his highness half the pleasure that this butcher's 
cart did to the soldier's orphan. He felt really proud 
as the country people ran to their windows to admire 
it as he passed along. . Up hill and down, and the same 
sun that lit up Snip and the red sleigh, lit up the glis- 
tening snow banks with whole worlds of fairy beauty; 
it hung jewels on every tree and shnib; it turned the 
streams into frozen pearls ; it peeped from over the old 
brown houses, as if it walled them in with eider down ; it 
turned the broken and unsightly fences into all manner 
of fantastic shapes and forms ; made lions and bears. 
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^^^gs, foxes, whole herds of sheep, castles, towers, even 

cathedrals, as it glanced on the half snow-covered wood ; 

**id most and best of all, it came into the heart of the 

"Oy with a warmth of life and love-giving which showed 

hew truly it was God-sent. A gift from the God who, 

'^ "we have so often said before, never forgets those he 

^^asteneth, if they only — this is the point, young reader 

"-^nly try to love and fear him, and to live as if they 

^elt that he was in deed and in truth their Father in 

Wvea 

Ned had many sleigh rides after this, but none that 
lie remembered with a pleasure which sent such a thrill 
of gratitude to his heart. 

We must return to John, whom we left in the shop 
willingly but awkwardly preparing to do a work for 
which he felt peculiarly unfitted. The customers, as 
they came in, one and all inquired for Ned. John was 
far from being a favourite in town, and they were sorry 
to see him there; but before noon his quickness and 
obliging ways won for him many a kind word, all of 
which were of untold value to the boy. Caleb and 
Jerry made their appearance about noon on the bridge; 
John saw them, and very well knew that as soon as Mr. 
Jenkins should go home to dinner they would both come 
in. This he wished to avoid, and therefore took no notice 
of the calling tunes which they repeatedly whistled, nor 
of the stones which they threw up against the sides of 
the shop. He liked to obey Mr. Jenkins for several 

(184) 8 
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reasons. There was something about him which 
respected. It was not only the great brawny arm whi 
could so easily fell an ox ; nor the stalwart should 
which looked as if it would be mere play for them 
toss a dozen such boys as he was over the bridge; I 
it was the downright, sturdy, plain way he had of de 
iiig with everybody and everything, in other and v« 
simple words, Mr. Jenkins was a good, kind man^ a 
he showed it in everything he did and said. All t 
made John, who had never obeyed any one before 
his life, rather like to do as the butcher told him; 
yielded to both a physical and moral power which plea 
him. One other reason was the wages he received w 
good and sure, and the work active and various, 
would have been very sorry to be turned away. 

When he saw Mr. Jenkins ready to go home he wan 
to tell him that he could not keep Caleb and Jerry < 
of the shop while he was gone; but it seemed a lii 
cowardly and mean to him, almost as if he was tell 
tales about his associates, and he watched him go w 
a misgiving which it would not have been very easy 
explain. He was right in his fears, for no sooner i 
the butcher hidden by the factory building than 
boys came noisily in and took possession of the vac; 
seats by the stove. Now, as they were both of th 
larger and stronger* than John, to attempt to turn th 
out by force would be out of the question, and Jc 
very well knew how little they would care for any thre 
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or entreaties on his part. He wisely, therefore, resolved 
to keep on about the work which he was doing, and 
t^e as httle notice of them as was possible 

As we do not like the society of these boys, we shall 

^oi repeat any of the things which they said or did 

(Coring their stay, excepting one little scene- which took 

place around an old red desk which stood in a comer 

of the shop, by the window, and which Mr. Jenkins 

Used for his office. This desk contained a drawer in 

which he usually kept during the day such change as 

he had taken, and a brown, very much worn wallet, 

into which he put the larger bills. The drawer was 

Dever locked, for Harland was noted for many miles 

around for the honesty of its people. Theft was almost 

unknowa No clothes lines or hen-roosts were ever 

tobbed, and, excepting the very earliest fruits, even the 

little boys seemed to have grown up without a wish to 

clear boughs which did not belong to them. Houses 

and windows were left unlocked, and as for the shops, 

why the change drawers might have been safe outside 

instead of inside the counter. Never since the Jenkinses 

had started in business had they lost a thing from hav- 

iug it purloined, and Mr. Jenkins never hesitated, when 

without a boy, to leave his shop open and his money 

drawer unlocked while he went out on a short errand. 

To-day, however, there was something in the uncommon 

good-nature of the boys which, as John afterwards said, 

" made him suspect they were up to some kind of a 
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trick;" so he kept a sharp watch over them, and wh^^ 
he fuund they were constantly going around the de&0-2 
<in one excuse or another, he went to it, and sat do^^J 
on the high stool behind it, with very much the looi 
on his face which a great black mastiff might have beezi 
expected to wear if he felt he was guarding valuable 
pr(»perty. 

" Do you ever count over the money 1 " asked Caleb 
at length, with a knowing wink. 

" No, nor you either ; so you had better look out, 
and not come fooling around here, I tell you." 

" What are you afraid of 1 can't you let a fellow seel 
Come now, count it over, and let's find out how much 
was took this morning." 

'^ You had better mind your own business, and be 
out of this shop ; if you don't you'll miss it, I can tell 
you." 

" Yes," said Jerry, very tauntingly, " you may make 
believe as much as you have a mind to, but we know 
as well as you do that Old Jenkins never went out of 
his shop and left you in it without turning the key on 
every penny he left behind him; don't we, Caleb 1" 

" In course we do ; he don't trust you the length of 
your nose, so you needn't be making a hjrpocrite of 
yourself before us, John Gray." 

What evil spirit tempted John now] Some one 
certainly must, for without an instant's thought he 
pulled open the money-drawer, shook the old wallet in 
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oys' faces, and then took up handful after hand- 
a 



*^ of the small paper currency which lay scattered 



*^ut, and dropped it back slowly, making as much 
^*^ow of it as he could, into the drawer. 

What an anxious, greedy look came over the boys' 
*aces as they saw it. Almost unconsciously they sprang 
lorward as if to secure part of it before it fell, but with 
^ mocking laugh John pushed the drawer in again, 
and leaned both of his elbows on the table above it in 
an attitude which, to say the least, promised no good 
to the others should they attempt to take it. What 
might have happened it would have been difficult to 
say had not a customer just then entered the shop. 
Here was a dilemma. John very well knew that the 
instant his back was turned the drawer would be 
robbed, and yet he must go to see what was wanted. 
He thought of threatening them with an immediate 
disclosure to Mr. Jenkins, but he was too much in 
their power for a variety of small oflfences to care to 
do that. There was no time to gather up safely all 
the loose paper; beside, such a movement would attract 
the attention, and perhaps the suspicion of the cus- 
tomer. * John never had to think so quickly before, 
and it was done. He put the wallet in his pocket, 
hurried in after it as much of the change as he could, 
then drew the drawer out and carried it also with him 
to the place where the man stood waiting. John was 
right about its attracting his notice ; it did, and as he- 
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was a shrewd farmer, he suspected the reason, aii^ 
thought Mr. Jenkins had a boy to help him " who was 
no fool," as he afterwards said. 

We should perhaps have told our readers that Mr. 
Jenkins alwayS carried the key of the drawer with him 
in his pocket ; locked or unlocked, he considered it the 
safest place to keep it from being lost, and hence arose 
part of John's trouble now. 

The boys eyed John with no friendly look. It was 
a golden opportunity lost; not that they intended to 
purloin any very great amount, but those small bits of 
paper Mr. Jenkins would never miss, and how much 
wicked pleasure they would give them. They had long 
been waiting for such a time, and it more than recon- 
ciled Caleb to the disappointment of the morning when 
he found John was to take Ned's place in the shop. 

They did not for a moment suppose that John would 
help them in doing as they wished, but knowing, as he 
would, that they should spend what they took together, 
they thought he at least would not see what they were 
doing. How mistaken they found themselves the 
reader already knows; and while they were talking 
together, making a plan as soon as the man' left to 
quarrel with John, and take from him by force what 
they could not get in any other way, another man came 
in, an acquaintance of the first-comer, and as they sat 
down by the stove together and began to talk politics, 
the boys saw there was no use in their waiting longer, 
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^M in a very angry mood went out, Caleb, as he did 

^% turning to shake his fist privately at John, and say 

^^ a low voice, " We'll settle with you for this, you see 

if we don't. " 

John answered them back in the same dumb-show, 
whispering too — 

"Mean, thieving scamps, you; you'll get took up 
jet." 

John kept the drawer down in the vicinity of the men, 
for fear the boys would come back, until he saw Mr. 
Jenkins on the bridge ; then he hastily put it back, 
and in so doing did not notice that he had dropped a 
note on the floor. This was the first thing Mr. Jenkins 
saw when he opened the door, and picking it up, he said 
immediately to the men at the stove, " One of you seem 
to have lost some money." 

" No," said both, " we have none of that kind 
with us." 

" It must be your boy, then," said the earliest cus- 
tomer ; " he has had your money-drawer out." 

" What for, John," said Mr. Jenkins, turning sharply 
round on the boy. 

" 'Cause, sir," — but John's voice was not quite steady 
— " I didn't think it was safe to leave it out there when 
I was 'way off yonder." 

" Safe ! " — and Mr. Jenkins' eyes looked him 
through and through — " why, I have attended this 
shop two-and-twenty years, and I never took the 
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drawer out in the whole time, nor never had a penny 
stolen." 

John made no answer, but looked confused and 
troubled. Without another word Mr. Jenkins returned 
the note to the drawer, and taking his seat with the 
men, began to talk as if nothing had happened. In 
the meantime, however, he hardly took his eyes off 
from John, who, turn his head which way he would, 
could not but feel the steady and sorrowful look of liis 
employer fixed upon him. 

" I wonder what's coming now," he said to himself, 
peevishly. " Old Jenkins there suspects I'tb been 
hooking out of his drawer. I've a great mind to up 
and tell him, and let these fellows go whistle. It's 
too bad. I don't see how that note got out there ; and 
he hasn't counted the money over yet either. What 
will he do 1 It's a bad fix, and I don't see what is 
going to be done." The longer John thought of it the 
worse every part seemed to become. His companions 
were angry, and, as he well knew, their threat to " settle 
with him" was far from being an idle one. Mr. Jenkins 
would never have any more confidence in him. Where 
was the use] We must do John the justice to say 
that all this time he did not for a moment regret that 
he had guarded the money carefully, and let the con- 
sequences be what they would, he had done right. 
Now, he did not put it in this form; the right and 
wrong of a thing in itself considered was not a point 
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^ticli he ever had to settle ; he acted as so many other 

^thinkmg young people do, from what some would 

call a kind of instinct, which in his case this time 

* pointed toward the right, or rather, as we would say, 

in obedience to the kind and watchful Father of us all, 

who often, in the most depraved and careless of his 

children, will whisper to them to choose the right and 

avoid the wrong. John was deep in thinking over 

these things when the men went out, and Mr. Jenkins 

said, — 

" John ! now what about this money 1 Own up, be 
as truthful aa you were this morning. So far, I trust 
every word you say. Don't make a blunder that may 
cost you your manhood here, and your heaven here- 
after." 

There was something almost tender in Mr. Jenkins' 
tones, and as John looked up at him*from under his 
shaggy eyebrows, he saw there were tears in his eyes. 
For a moment he was touched, and tempted, let the 
consequences be what they might, to tell the whole : but 
was it not meani A certain nobleness in the boy 
restrained him, and he said, doggedly, — 

" I haven't anything more to tell you than I've told 
you now. I took your drawer out to keep your money 
safe. You may believe me or not, but that is the born 
truth, and nothing more." 

Mr. Jenkins went to the drawer, opened it, took out 
his wallet, counted over the contents, took up also the 
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small paper, counted that over twice, made a note of 
its amount in his pocket memorandum ; then, withon^ 
saying a word, locked the drawer, and put the key in 
his pocket. 

" What, do you suspect me 1 " asked John, as witli 
straining eyes he had watched eveiy movement. " You , 
don't think I would take your money, do you 1 " 

" I am sorry, boy, right sorry ; and I shan't say 
anything to anybody about it. Nor am I going to 
turn you away for it, because, you see, I haven't any 
proofs that really convince me; but I can't trust yon 
exactly until I feel different. You had better, on all 
accounts, tell me what is true, because God knows, 
John, and it won't matter much to you that you are 
able to go on and sin for the present without being 
found out. He has got it written all down, you know, 
and there is a ddjr coming that we can't get rid of. It's 
that I'm thinking about more than my money-drawer, 
and I am disappointed too, right disappointed about 
it. I was getting to like you, and took you, though 
you know your character was none of the best." 

" I don't know what'U come of it ; " and John's voice 
had a discouraged tone in it, which Mr. Jenkins' ear 
caught quickly. " I had about as soon be bad as any- 
thing else. It don't make any difference, as I can see." 
Then there came indistinctly into the boy's mind 
thoughts of Ned and Hal, and the hour that he had 
spent with them at Mrs. Eandall's. He thought, .too, 
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^^ his new brashes, and his hair, and liow hard lie had 
"^en trying for a day or two to do aw^ay with tobacco 
^^ order to please Ned. All this belonged to a life 
^Hicli, as he sat there tr3dng to look out through the 
frost-covered windows, he seemed to be leaving behind 
him. " It's of no use." He repeated the words again 
more emphatically. 
" What is of no use?" asked Mr. Jenkins. 
"Why, nothing. It don't matter; you get it every 
way. If you don't do as the fellows do, they kick at 
you, and are always tormenting you; and the others, 
they pick at you, and are a misdoubting you all the 
time ; so I think it is as broad as it is long anyhow." 

Now there was something here which Mr. Jenkins 
felt lie did not understand, so he said, kindly, — 

" Well, boy, I won't suspect you any more than I 

# 

can help. We will let by-gones be by-gones ; and if 
everything goes on straight from now, we won't say a 
word more about it. There, you see, I'll trust you." 
He took the key, unlocked the drawer, drew it out a 
little, and went to his work on the other side of the 
shop. 

John stared after him. There it was — the open 
drawer within reach of his hand, and Mr. Jenkins' 
back entirely turned. No moral lecture, no angry 
words, no physical suflfering, would have done ioT him 
what that simple act did; it made John Gray an 
honest roan for life. 
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Ned had a day " worthy of being put upon 
calendar/' he said, when he came home at nig 
was, as usual, watching for him at the win« 
rubbed his cold ears, and warmed them with 
curls, until he wondered whether there ever was 
less boy in this world so happy as he. 
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^HRISTMAS and New Year Jiad come and 
^ gone, and winter had set in in its coldest 
' and roughest of moods. The snow lay deep 
over the ground ; great, white tracts, 
through which the roads ran like dark lines. 
r was frozen to an ahnost fabulous deptli, and 
Workmen were cutting out huge hlocka of ice from 
linder the railruud bridge to fill the various ice-houses 
iu Harland. Up for thirty miles above this bridge the 
clear, unbroken ice offered a skating pond, which was 
tuited the country round. Never had it been finer, 
never with fewer air-holea than now, and never did the 
skating mania seem to possess young and old as it did 
during this severe winter. At the little window of the 
shop over the river, Ned sat day after day and watched 
the merry parties as they glided by. No Latin Gram- 
mar now for the spirited boy ; every spare moment, 
the passers by, if they had looked up, might have seen 
his pale face there. Oh, ao eager, so full of the <ain 
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wish to be out among them. There was one pair o! 
eyes which never forgot to look that way, and if they 
met Ned's carried the sad look which they saw away 
with her painfully. These were the violet eyes of the 
little girl, who had won Kitty's heart on the evening 
they spent together at Miss Wood's. Emma Foote 
was not one of the children who forget almost as soon 
as they receive an impression. She had heard her 
brother Hal speak so often of Ned, and lately with so 
much tenderness, that, almost unknown to herself he 
had become an object of much pity and sympathy, 
both to her and to Aunt Betty. Between them he was 
the subject of many private conversations, all of which, 
you may be sure, tended to his good in some way. 

Now, Emma had sufficient good sense to know that 
a boy cannot be at work and play at the same time ; 
and she knew that if Ned had hired himself out to Mr. 
Jenkins, his place was in the shop and not on the ice 
with the other children ; but it seemed very hard to 
her, particularly when she read the feeling which his 
face could not but tell, through the small panes of the 
window that overhung the river. Last winter Ned 
had been out every day when not at school, and he 
was fast becoming one of the best skaters in town; 
there were but two who excelled him, one was a cousin 
of Emma's, Charlie Means, and the other a poor boy, 
whom she did not know. Not a single day did Ned 
make his appearance on the ice now, though every 
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g regularly Hal went to the shop with a request 
! would go out with them. Mr. Jenkins did not 
f it, or he would gladly have sent him, for the 
>nfinement in the stove-heated room was making 
pale cheeks both paler and thinner, and with an 
' which he did not try to conceal, Mr. Jenkins 
and spoke of the change, but his own boyhood 

7 far behind him ; he had almost forgotten how 
I to spend hours and hours in this same sport ; 
r his sons, they had cared much for play, but 
emed to have been bom for business too, and it 
is more than anything else, which made Mr. 

8 forget to send Ned away with the other boys, 
after day of the fine skating passed. To be 

lere were the evenings, entirely at his own dis- 

but he was always weary, and the few boys 
ere like himself, at work in the day time, and 
x> skate in the evening, were of a class with 

he never associated. There was another thing 
Va way, which proved, every time he made the 
•t, a serious obstacle; he had outgrown his 
; they pinched his feet, so that they soon became 

and he was unable to skate with much pleasure 
rterity; now as he was passionately fond of 
5, and it had been the only time in which he had 
any of the young people with whom he loved t<j 

must not blame Ned if the want of skates, and 
mt of time, seemed to him real afflictions ; after 
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all, if ^e truly estimated an affliction, it is the beiii^ 
deprived of something we dearly love, and this showi9 
who it is sends it, and how it is meant to do us good^ 
to make our characters grow into what is " lovely and 
of good report." A great many children may wonder 
that if God is a good, kind Father, he does not, like 
their earthly parents, send to them always what they 
want, what will make them, in their own estimation, 
the happiest ; but he sees and knows better. He 
knows that self-denial, and forgetting pleasure for 
duty, that thinking of others, and being willing to do 
and suffer for them, is in the end far more for our good 
than the gratification of every momentary wish. We 
may all wonder why it was necessary for Ned to have 
any other reasons for sacrificing his own inclinations. 
It would seem enough that he was fatherless, and was 
thrown so unexpectedly out from the path of life, which 
he wonld have chosen, into one which was so distaste- 
ful. Any little innocent pleasure would seem to be 
only fair, only a reparation for what he must give up r 
but this was not the way God saw it. He deals with 
us very much in the way which Ned's motto for him- 
self points out — little by little, to correct our faults, 
and to carry on the Spirit's work of sanctification in 
our hearts. When he takes away a little thing, it 
seems as if it was very little for such a great God to 
notice ; but he sees the end from the beginning, and 
he knows that it will perhaps do more for us, than if 
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^6 laid bis heuid heavily upon us, and made us suffer 

Daore keenly. My readers will remember that I have 

^ady noticed the same thing in the way in which he 

shows his love for us in the favours he pours upon us, 

in the kind word, only one perhaps, in the home smile, 

in the budding flower, the pleasant summer morning, 

the pure, bright winter day, the tiniest brook that sings 

for us, the smallest bird that builds its nest and carols 

under our window. All very smaU things ; but it is 

thus, little by little, that God makes the momentous 

whole of our lives. 

^ It wiU be bright moonlight next week,'' said Emma 
Foote to Hal, one night, as they sat together chatting 
over the fire : ^ can't we get up some kind of a skating 
party in the evening, so that Ned can coqie out with 
us, and have a good time, for once at least, this 
winter?" 

"Oh, bother your evening sports," said Hal; he 
was tired, and as we already know, very easily annoyed 
then. "Can't you have something that has some sense 
in it, and not drag a fellow out after he is tired, to 
within an inch of his life 1 " 

" But when can Ned go out in the daytime 1 It is 
easy enough for those of us who have nothing else to 
do, but a very different matter for a boy who has not 
a moment to call his own from the time he gets up 
until he goes to bed." 

**If Mr. Jenkins wasn't a selfish old fellow, he might 
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let him go these glorious days, when it makes o 
grow an inch only to look out'* 

" I don't suppose he ever thinks of it" 

*' Well, he might; I have given him chances enoug*!!) 
I should think, going in so every morning for Necl ; 
but not he ; he never seems to take a hint, any more 
than if he was a stone." 

" Why don't you ask him ] I would." 

" I daresay you would, when Ned there is so afraid 
he will hear me whispering about it, he don't know 
what to do ; he can't bear to have anything that looks 
as if he was trying to get rid of his work, because Ned 
has a notion he is sensitive about his being there, and 
a lot of such stuff; I don't know what it all is, but I 
do know it is an awful bother, anyhow." 

** Well, now, you see all these objections would be 
done away with in my evening party ; and Hal, now I 
am going to tell you a great secret ; Aunt Betty and I 
have been getting it up these four weeks : we are to 
have a goal, and for whoever reaches it first a prize of 
an elegant pair of skates. Aunt Betty says she believes 
in skating, she thinks it is just the exercise for the lazy 
young people now-a-days, and so she vdll give the 
skates, and she don't care if they cost a couple of 
l)ounds. They shall be grand ones, the extension kind, 
that will fit any foot, you know." 

" HuiTah for Aunt Betty ! " said Hal, giving a series 
of most emphatic stamps and claps, " isn't she a*eal 
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Sood one, now, for an old maid, too ! I'll tell you 
^'hat, that is first-rate ; when shall we have it ]" 

"Next Wednesday, if it*s fair, the moon will be in 
its M." 

"And if it storms 1" Hal always wanted every 
shade of probability settled. 

"Why, then the first fair night, of course." 

" Jolly ! jolly ! 1*11 go oflf and tell Ned this very 
minute ; but there, now, there is always something ! " 
and the spoiled boy threw himself impatiently in the 
chair again. 

"What now?" 

"Why, how in the world do you suppose Ned is 
going to skate in a pair of skates that I can't get on ? " 

" Change with him ; yours are extension, he can 
manage them nicely." 

" Now, don't be a goose, Em ; haven't I teased him 
every chance I have had this winter to put them on, 
but he isn't one of that kind. He never took the best 
of anything that I saw in all my life." 

Emma looked puzzled ; the truth was, one object in 
her proposing the skates as a prize to Aunt Betty was 
to give Ned a chance of winning a new pair ; she had 
heard the boys say often, that on a long skate he could 
tire down any one else ; and she meant the distance 
assigned should be long enough to make it almost 
certain he should be the victor ; but she had entirely 
forgotten this necessary part. 
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*' Do you expect to see a pair of skates come out of 
that fire, that you look at it so steadily without speak- 
ing 1 " asked Hal impatiently. 

" No, Hal ; don't speak so quickly ; but I was 
wondering what we could do." 

'* Qive Ned an ounce of sense, if you can, and then 
he will let me do what I have wanted all winter : buy 
him a pair; I've got twice as much money as they 
would cost already, and father would give me more 
any time, you know." 

"Yes, but it's no use planning any such thing; if 
Ned wins the new pair, of course he won't need any 
others, and if he don't, he won't let you give them to 
him, so there it is settled for all I see." 

" Aunt Betty has got a pair of boy's skates. She 
showed them to me last Monday, and asked me if they 
were good ones. You know she is always buying 
something for me, and I thought she might have been 
silly enough to have bought these; as if a woman 
knows anything about a boy's skates ; so I told her 
they were not worth a halfpenny, and if she was going 
into boys' affairs she had better send a boy to buy 
them." 

"I think you were rude and ungrateful," said 
Emma. 

" Pooh, nonsense ! Aunt Betty always understands 
me. She knew I only meant I didn't want them, and 
she might give them to some one else for all I cared. 
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What do you suppose she has done with them ? I 
liave a great mind to go round and ask." 

" Do : only how will they help us 1 " 

"I don't know; she is good at managing; I will 
tell her aU about it" 

" That is right ; I think she is the dearest old aunt 
that ever lived." 

Hal laughed merrily ; he had his own opinion on 
the subject, varying according to his mood; but he 
tossed on his cap, and in a very few minutes he was in 
Aunt Betty's parlour. 

" Where are those skates ?" he said, trying to catch 
his breath. 

" What skates ] " asked Aunt Betty, as indifferently 
as if she did not suspect. 

"Why, that new pair you showed me the other day." 

"I thought you said they were not worth a half- 
penny." 

" So I did ; but that don't keep you from telling me 
vfh&t has become of them." 

"Gone!" 

" Qone 1 where to ? I am so sorry, I don't know 
what to do." 

" Little boys shouldn't disparage things, then, they 
don't happen to fancy just at the moment ; you are 
much too full of whims." 

" But where are the skates ] " 

" Gone, I tell you ; Mr. Colt told me they were very 
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nice ones, though they were not quite as much tiimm^ ^ 
off as some others he had that were not half as good i 
you, for one, think too much of looks," 

" Bother the looks ; I wanted those for Ned Kan- 
dalL" And then followed a touchy but very hearty 
recital of what he considered the great grievance to 
which Ned was obliged to submit daily. 

Aunt Betty knew it all before, but she let him gp 
through the story, and then said, — 

" Well, if you had been a very smart boy, it seems 
to me, as if instead of fretting and scolding about it, 
you might have found a remedy; you remind me of — " 

But Hal's face wore an ominous frown, and she 
stopped abruptly. 

"I wish you knew something about boys. Aunt 
Betty; you are always saying, * Don't fret, do— do— 
do;^ as if anybody or anything could go to work and 
do just as they fancy." 

" So they can ; where there is a will there is a way." 

" All sheer nonsense ; I've a will to do a thousand 
things, but no more way than I have to fly this very 
moment; but there is no use talking; if they have 
gone, they have gone, and that is all there is about it; 
so, good night." 

" Next time, count your cost," said Aunt Betty, by 
way of good-night as Hal went out. 

This was rather discouraging, but at least Hal would 
go over and just whisper to Ned of the skating party. 
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Perhaps if he knew one was coming, be might be a 
Httle more easily reached, about the new skates ; at 
^y rate, some way must be devised, and the sooner 
he was about it the better. If Aunt Betty's motto was 
'Worth anything, he was sure he had plenty of will for 
making this way ; but another disappointment awaited 
Lim. On knocking at Mrs. HandalPs door, instead of 
Ned, Tot opened it> and without waiting to be asked, 
said, " Ned be gone, and Kitty be gone, and the new 
skates be gone too, and little Tot, she don't be gone 
none ;" whereupon Tot began to cry most lustily. 

Hal took her up in his arms, kissed her wet cheeks, 
and tried in vain to get a more intelligent answer from 
her, but all he could hear was, — 

" No ; Tot must stay at home, and Kitty she wear 
the old skates so ; " twisting her tiny fingers round her 
ankles in imitation of skate straps. 

"Where is Ned now?" 

" Gk)ne to show you his new skates, and I want to 
go too." Here Tot burst forth afresh. 

" Where did he get bis new skates from 1 " 

" They come." 

" Did they walk into the bouse all by themselves 1 " 
asked Hal, laughing. 

" No, they come in a big brown paper, so big," said 
Tot, measuring with her hands. 

" Wbo brought them 1 " 

Here Tot looked so confused that Hal saw it was of 
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no use to question ber any further, and with the cotH' 
fortable feeling to a boy who loved skating, that b^ 
must walk all the way up on the river, or in all proba- 
bility miss seeing Ned, he kissed Tot repeatedly, and 
bade her good-bye, promising her if she would not cry 
again, that he would come with his sled the first wann 
day and give her a grand, long ride, on the ice too. It 
was as natural for Hal to want to make others happy, 
as it was to be fretful when everything did not go his 
way. Now, he sent Tot> with her pretty face radiant 
with pleasure, into her grandmother's room, to tell a 
long and very unintelligible story of " ride on a sled — 
a great, big one, with Hal Foote all alona" To which 
proposition Grandmother Burt immediately said, " No, 
no, you are not going ; you must not tell such a naughty, 
wicked story." And then Tot screamed again; and 
so there came a riot below stairs, which soon called 
Mrs. Randall down from her occupation in the room 
above. 

In the mean time, Hal bad run as swiftly as he could 
on the crust of the snow to the river, and as the moon 
was begining to shine, he looked as far up as the curv- 
ing stream would allow, in search of Ned. There was 
to-night, for a wonder, no one on this part of the ice, 
and the still, cold scene, strpck a chill to the heart of 
the sensitive boy. It looked so lonely and dull; he 
had half a mind to go home round on the road as he 
came; but while he was doubting, he saw a minute 
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^§ure in the distance. It came rapidly forward, and 
^ the moon fell athwart it, it made an odd picture. 
Sometimes Hal thought it was a horse and sleigh ; 
Sometimes it looked like a cow running; sometimes 
^e a hufi^o ; and at last, Hal, by dint of much strain- 
^ of his eyes, could make out two figures. One was 
^ boy, the other was, yes, that was it, it was Ned and 
Sitty. Eitty was holding on to a stick with both 
liands, while Ned, also holding the stick with both 
hands, was skating backwards. '* Halloo ! " he cried 
in the prolonged boy manner, which made his voice 
unusually loud and clear. " Is that you, Ned ] " 

"Shouldn't be surprised. I was coming home 
after you, HaL How long since you came on to the 
icef 

"Why, I can't really say I am on it now, for I 
haven't my skates." 

" See Kitty ! " and Ned forgot everything else in 
wheeling with much grace and beauty with Kitty up to 
the spot where Hal was waiting for them. 

" Kitty has on my old skates, and here are my new 
ones. I tell you they can't be beat. Did you ever 
see such runners ] " and Ned dropped Kitty's hands, 
and struck out boldly, making a series of such gambols 
and curvetings as drew forth Hal's and Kitty's warmest 
admiration. 

" Where did you get them ] " 

" Don't know — as Tot says, * they came themselves ! ' " 
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" So much the better. How jolly this is, old fellow, 
now you are all ready for some grand fun. I teU you 
there never was anything like it known in Harland. 
See here,*' and Ned threw himself on his back on the 
ice, holding up first one foot and then another, for Hal 
to admire the gifb. 

« So," said Hal to himself, " that's it, is it, I migbt 
have known it; it's like Aunt Betty all over; she is up 
to anything. Who would think she was only an old 
maid after all •" but he merely said aloud, " Good for 
you, Ned Handall ; the moon shines on them as if they 
were fresh out of Canning's bazaar.*' 

" They are new ones." 

" So much the better ; they'll last the longer when 
you get them well sharpened." 

" Sharpened ! why you could almost shave with them 
now," and Ned drew his finger admiringly over the 
shining edges. 

" I've some on too," said Kitty, trying to move by 
herself on the ice. 

" Well done, ^liss Kitty. Have some come them- 
selves to you 1 " 

" Oh no, indeed ; these are Ned's old ones." 

Queer looking little feet they were that Kitty tried 
to push out for Hal to see. The skates, a world too 
large for the small feet they held, were laced and re- 
laced over the child's ankles, until they had been 
coaxed to keep their place pretty firmly; and Kitty, 
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Who never doubted that she could and ought to do 
whatever Ned thought she could, had ventured boldly 
on the ice, and as Ned held her at first firmly, had very 
soon acquired the power of standing and of moving a few 
steps by herself. Kitty had an element in her heart, 
which is what makes good Christians. Do any of my 
young readers guess what it is ] It was simple ^ai^A ; 
she loved and trusted Ned and did what he wished her 
to do as in this affair of the skates, because she had 
faith in him; so good Christians love and trust in 
Christ, and no matter how difficult or almost impos- 
sible it seems at times to do what is right and dutiful, 
make the attempt, because they have faith to believe 
God would not require them to do what they could not, 
and that He will help them through the influences of 
His Holy Spirit. 

" Well done !" said Hal, as he examined the skates 
curiously, " they look as much like the picture of the 
sandals worn by the Italian peasantry as anything else 
I can think of; but one thing is certain, if she can 
learn to skate on these affairs, little as she is, when she 
is older and properly shod, she will beat all the girls 
in Harland." 

** That's just what I have been telling her!" said 
Ned, " that by and by she would skate as well as your 
sister Emma, perhaps." 

" Better ! she'll beat Emma all hollow ! I say, now, 
let's see you both go together ; as I have been watching 
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you I could not tell whether you were birds, beasts, or 
fowl" 

" Take hold, then, and we will all go together, ii 
Kitty thinks she can skate with only one of my hands." 

" I'll try," said Kitty, cheerfully, and after starting 
with much care, and Hal's holding her a little now and 
then, until she grew confident^ they were soon under 
fine headway, and Hal found himself in a short time 
at the rocks near Aunt Betty's house, then they parted 
for the night, — Hal to burst into Aunt Betty's parlour 
once more to tell her " that she was a queer one, and 
he had found out all about it." At which she only 
shook her finger at him and repeated her injunction, 
" Next time count your cost." Then he dashed as 
noisily into the parlour at home, flung his cap, it must 
be owned, rather rudely at Emma, and called out, — 

" Hurrah for Aunt Betty ! she has been and gone 
and done it already." 





S^t Skrfinjj f arij. 

^ERY early the next morning, before Mr. 
Jenkins had left home, there was a knock 
at his door, and he opened it to find Hal 
Foote. 

" Mr. Jenkins," said Hal, " I have come 
to tell you a secret, and I want you to promise me not 
to tell a single fellow in town." 

" A secret, eh I well, come in ; come in, it is as sharp 
as a razor out here. Now for it !" 

" But you haven't promised me yet, Sir. Jenkins." 

lilr. Jenkins laughed a loud, long laugh; they heard 

liim up and down the street fur some distance. " Now, 

who on earth do yon think I am going to tell 1 I've 

done playing with hoys B3 mnch as a year ago ! " 

" No, that isn't it," said Hal, a little confused, " only 
I wanted to ask yon something which I couldn't without 
telling you." 

"No, no, I see it would be rather hard, because 
asking is generally a kind of telling i" and Mr. Jenkins 
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laughed again ; ** but I'll be tight as a drum, boy, they 
shan't any of them get it out of me, you see if they 
do ! " 

« Well, then, Mr. Jenkias," and here followed a very 
glowing account of the intended prize skating party, 
with which our reader is already acquainted, endiug 
with a request that as Ned was one of the finest 
skaters in town, he might be allowed a little time 
every day before the party, in order to get into train- 
ing for it. 

" Certain ! certain ! '' said the kind-hearted man with- 
out any hesitation. " I wonder I have not thought of 
it before. JS'ed looks pale, and really needs more fresh 
air. I've seen him looking out after you boys with all 
his soul; but there, now, it is so long since I was a boy 
myself that I might as well be a hundred years old now 
for all the good it does me." 

"You see, Mr. Jenkins," continued Hal, "Ned is 
one of the boys who would never ask for himself ; and 
if he dreamt of my coming to you, he would not have 
allowed me to budge an inch. I've been working at 
him these two weeks, every single morning without 
fail, but he always made the same answer, until I got 
so mad I had to take myself off to keep from knocking 
him down, or doing some other awful thing." 

" What did he say]" asked Mr. Jenkins curiously. 

" Oh, a lot of stuff about your paying him more 
than he earned now ! and that he should feel mean. 
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just as if he were cheating you if ho asked you for your 

time only to play in." 
"That's it r* said Mr. Jenkins enthusiastically. 

" That's what's going to make a man of him yet.. I 

tell you, Hal Foote, he will be a member of Congress, 
or our President, or some such great man yet." 

Hal thought, as a boy in a butcher's shop he did not 
make a very promising beginning ; but he only thanked 
Mr. Jenkins for the liberty he had given him for Ned, 
and went happily away. " Aunt Betty is right nine 
times out of ten," he said to himself, " where there is 
a will there is a way. Now after all my fiddling round, 
I have at last come right up to the point and hit the 
nail on the head." 

When Mr. Jenkins went into his shop he surprised 
Ned by saying to him, — 

" Well, Ned, when my boys were here with me they 
used to go kind of crazy over these skating times, and 
out they went, because they said, — * Father, the butcher's 
shop stays over the water all the year round, but we 
boys don't ever get there but when there is ice on it ; 
so suppose you give us a chance when we can get it. 
The meat is all froze up, and it will keep pretty well if 
it isn't all sold in a day.' Now I don't see why you 
aren't after it just the same. You know, boy, I am in 
a father's place to you now, and though I am not nor 
can be anything like him that's gone, still it makes me 
feel sorry to see you grow thin and pale, and work away 
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as if you thought it mattered to me whether yoi^ 
doubly earned every penny I pay you. It isn't fair t(r 
me, now, is it Ned ] " 

Ned did not know what to say ; this was a new way 
of putting a matter over which he and Hal had talked 
and thought so much, so he was silent. 

" You aren't vexed, are you, Ned ? " said the kind 
man. ** All I mean is, not that I want anybody to 
think I am your father like, but I want you to ask me 
as you would your own father. Go off to skate as my 
boys used to, and think no more about the wages than 
they did." 

" Thank you, sir," said Ned, " I should like to go 
very much, when you can spare me." 

" Spare you, of course I can ! a great deal better than 
the ice can, or the skaters either ! so you just go when 
you see them out, and the time is the pleasantest for 
you aU round." 

" Thank you, sir; how glad Hal will be !" 

" And Ned too, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, sir, but Hal took it so to heart ! because you 
see, Mr. Jenkins, we always have been together skating 
every winter, and he says it spoils his fun to think of 
me here, when he can come and go just as he pleases." 

" It is just what I always have told you ; this is no 
place for you," said Mr. Jenkins, sorrowfully. 

" Oh, no, sir ! I did not mean that ! I am sure no- 
body in all the world could be kinder to me than you 
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are; so mother and Hal and Miss Wood and all 
aajr.'* 

** Well, well, boy, we will make the best of it now, 
snd do better when the time comes. Little by little 
you have got a sort of insight into what business is, and 
^at may help you a great deal one of these days. Are 
your skates here?" 

" No, sir." 

"Well, then, run home for them. You can slide 
down the ice, and skate back. Why haven't you done 
• 80 every day ? " 

Ned hung his head, and did not like to answer. 
The truth was, he had longed to save himself the dull, 
cold walk every day since the skating came, but he 
had been afraid that bringing his skates would be a 
way of begging for liberty to use them, which did not 
seem to him quite fair or just ; so he had heroically 
left them at home. 

" Well, I see how it is ; you didn't want the temp- 
tation. There is John coming with the sleigh, and he 
is going to drive right past your house ; so you can 
jump in, and be back in less than no time. But you 
needn't say much to him about your errand, for he 
won't hesitate to say when he wants to go, I can tell 
you." 

In a short time Ned was back with his new skates, 
and the story to tell Mr. Jenkins of their mysterious 
appearance one night at their door, when Tot went to 
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it Tbey came done up in a stout brown paper, directed 
to him, and no intelligible account could ever be gathered 
from Tot of their giver. 

Mr. Jenkins had known many presents of the same 
kind coming from the same source, but he said 
nothing ; only he thought again, how many persons, 
as he had once told Ned, fancied they could see 
angels' wings growing out under Miss Wood's old grey 
shawl ! 

The shop was very full of customers, but Mr. Jenkins 
did not forget to send Ned out during the hour of the • 
day when the voices sounded merriest, as the children 
and young people glided by so close to the shop that, 
as Mr. Jenkins said, " they fairly made the old piles 
shake with their bursts of laughter ;" and he was fully 
repaid when Ned came back with very red cheeks, and 
eyes glowing with the pure happiness which comes to 
all children from healthy sport. 

The party was to come off on Wednesday. It was 
soon noised about all over Harland ; ^o that Mr. Jenkins 
had no longer any necessity for keeping Hal's secret. 
At first, those who originated it wished to confine it to 
a few competitors ; but it was of no use ; it must be 
open to all, if held on such a moonlight night ; and 
Miss Wood soon put the whole affair into the hands of 
a set of young people who promised to manage it for 
her in the quietest and most efficient manner. Every- 
thing was in perfect readiness when the day came. 
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J^ot a cloud was to be seen in the sky toward night, 
and the severe cold had bulled ; affording one of those 
temporary glimpses of milder weather which sometimes 
come to give us hope and heart during the winter. At 
an early hour fires began to glimmer along the banks 
of the river, each built by a different party for a gather- 
ing and warming place. Huge piles of old limbs of 
trees, tar barrels, and anything that could give a ruddy 
blaze, had been industriously collected, and even some 
rade shanties had been erected for the accommodation 
of those who wished to put on or take off their skates 
under cover. 

It was soon after the first glimmering of the fires 
was to be seen that people began to collect, and by the 
hour appointed for skating to commence never had such 
a crowd gathered upon the banks of the river and on 
the ice before. Everybody who could stand upon 
skates was there; for it was well understood that while 
but one could gain the prize^ and few could really strive 
for it, yet there would bo a large number of smaller 
skating matches, and a great deal of fun, frolic and 
enjoyment There were gathered there, too, many as 
spectators — perhaps these formed the larger number — 
Ekud though not expecting as merry a time as those upon 
the ice, they promised themselves a great deal of pleasure 
in looking on and seeing the sport. 

Miss Wood, of course, was there; but she came in a 
very modest and impretending way, and resolutely de- 
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cliiicd any attempts on the part of her friends to place 
her in a conspicuous situation. 

The moon rose higher and higher, and as it did, it 
shone down on such a variety of costumes as had never 
been seen in Ilarland before. There were Zouaves, 
Bloomers, bright skirts and dark bodies, and bright 
bodies and dark skirts on many a young girl; and 
beautiful caps and dancing-plumes nodded and waved 
like many coloured birds, on the moon-lit ice. Con- 
spicuous among all the figures were Emma Foote and 
Charles Means. Emma wore a blue velvet cap, with a 
drooping white feather, and a tight skating-coat, of the 
same shade of blue, trimmed with swan's-down. Her 
dress was short, and blue gaiters, edged also with white 
down, were finished off with one of the handsomest 
pair of skates which her doting father could procure 
for her. But, after all, this handsome dress had the 
least to do with the pleasant smile of welcome which 
greeted Emma wherever she went. She was a universal 
favourite, because she was so simple, so gentle, so kind. 
She had a happy word always ; and if any opportunity 
offered, a kind act for those who needed it, Emma 
was one of those children whom Jesus, too, loved ; and 
we all know that this is a sure passport to the hearts 
of those around us. Charles Means was dressed in a 
full military suit of Zouave uniform — and gay enough 
it was — setting off his bright hazel eyes, red cheeks and 
merry smile, as nothing else could. Charlie, too, had 
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* cordial word for everybody. Indeed the boy was 
Unusually overflowing with good feeling to-night, for he 
"Was sure of success. No one in all Harland could skate 
%8 well as he. Even Ned Eandall had lost the skill 
"Which he had once shown, and for want of practice had 
fallen far behind him. There was one boy, to be sure, 
but he was only a poor boy, and it was not at all likely 
be would venture to compete with him before so many 
spectators to-night Charlie and Emma, as we have 
said before, were cousins, and now the first part of the 
evening they were constantly together, attracting, un- 
consciously to themselves, the eyes of all the gazers on. 
One of the pleasantest things about them was this un- 
consciousness. It made them seem as they were, modest 
and unpretending ; the real feelings of the heart show 
themselves on such occasions, and many know children, 
as well as grown people, for just what they are. 

Hal was dressed in the costume of the Austrian 
soldiers — thick white cloth, faced with crimson, with 
crimson epaulettes, and a white cap of the same, with 
a broad crimson band and tassel. He never looked so 
well in his life. Aunt Betty informed him of it, with 
many injunctions " not to be proud, and to remember 
that a peacock was the silliest animal in the world." 

As for Ned, any fancy dress was out of the question 
for him ; but Emma had crocheted him, with her own 
hands, a skating cap, the prettiest, most tasteful thing 
there was on the ice that night; but if it had not been, 
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it would have been all the same to Ned, for he was 
already beginning to have the utmost veneration for 
whatever came from Emma's hands. He wojre, too, the 
gay rosette whicli marked the skating club to which he 
belonged, and if there were many more gaily and 
handsomely dressed, there was not a happier boy on 
the ice that night than Ned. Kitty too was there, 
dear little Kitty, with her skates strapped on with their 
many odd straps, but balancing herself and taking a 
few timid steps with as much true enjoyment in her 
heart as Emma had in the splendid feats which she 
was constantly performing. One thing more let us 
notice about Kitty, for the sake of showing with how 
many good, kind hearts Qod surrounds us. Through 
all this busy, exciting evening, little Kitty, on her 
clumsy skates, did not once get rudely knocked against 
or pushed down. Many a proud young skater igno- 
miniously measured his length on the ice, from the 
carelessness or rudeness of those who were too busy to 
think of anybody but themselves, and some severe 
hurts were received by the more inexperienced; but 
gentle Kttle Kitty every one seemed to own, and to take 
special care o£ Hal never forgot her, but, however 
tempting it was to go on, only left her for a few minutes, 
circling round her as we often see a father-bird round 
his nestling, when it is making its first attempts 
to fly. Little girls took hold of Kitty's hands, and 
standing between them she had many nice rides. 
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or a young man, leaving his gayer and older partner, 
held the child carefully before hiin and whirled her 
away in a perfect maze of delight Then they gave her 
bonbons, and took her to the fire to warm ber so often 
that Kitty almost thought summer had come again, 
and as the lookers-on noticed her, and the care which 
came so naturally of her, they said, with pleasant 
shakes of the head, ^ Yes, yes, that is all right ; I am 
glad to see people remember the dead soldier's little 
daughter." 

The prize skating was not to commence until eigbt 
o'clock. The middle of the evening had been judged 
to be the pleasantest time ; so as the. clock of the old 
white church struck eight, the four marshals might be 
seen, with their wands of office, their long red sashes, 
and their black feathers, coming down upon the ice. 
Very showy and formal they were in entering the 
names, both of the girls and boys, young ladies and 
young gentlemen, who were to be competitors for the 
prize. There were a large number of them. At any 
rate, they would have the pleasure of the race, no 
matter how soon they fell out by the way; and so, after 
being duly arranged, the signal was given, and away 
they went. The goal was two miles; that is, they were 
to go out a mile and return a mile, the returning point 
being the same one from which they started, and in the 
midst of the spectators. The race ground, or, rather, 
ice, was visible for a great part of the way to those 
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who watched, and the interest, therefore, dating from 
the starting, was kept up warmly by those who took 
no active part in the scene. Those of my young 
readers who have seen one of these skating matches, 
or, what is better still, have joined in one, will not need 
a very minute description now. At first, it was sur- 
prising to see how many kept together, how many 
seemed to lead ; but before the first half of a mile was 
passed, a few dropped behind, amid many shouts of 
laughter and not a little derision from those who were 
ahead. At the next quarter this number was much 
larger, and less noise was made over it. At the turning 
point, not more than a third who had started had the 
least idea of returning as competitors. At the first 
quarter of return there were ten left ; among them Ned, 
Charles Means, and two boys who had come on in their 
working clothes, very common and uninteresting look- 
ing boys they were, but they could skate. One of them 
kept up with Charles, and before they reached the last 
quarter, these two — Charles and this rough boy — were 
far before all the others. As the boy passed Ned, he 
said, " Hallo, Ned ! is that you ? I am plaguey sorry 
to beat you, but t'other fellow there, in that Zouave 
fix, — I must beat him, anyhow." 

"Hallo, John! is that youl Why, old fellow, I 
didn't know as you could skate at all." 

" Bom to it ! " said John, with a ringing laugh, which 
sounded far and near, and made many join in it This 
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conversation had delayed John a minute, and there 
were shouts of, "Go it, Zouave! — Three cheers for 
Zouave ! — Come on, my boy ! — Hip, hip, hurrah ! — See. 
there ! isn't that going it 1 — Hallo, Brown Coat ! — See 
Brown Coat take it ! — Don't knock your nose on the 
ice, Browny ! — I tell you he knows what he is after ! — 
Splendid ! see him come in ! — I declare, he has him ! — 
No, Zouave, for ever ! — Three cheers again for Zouave ! 
— Browny ! Browny ! — He's doing it ! — There, there ! 
— No, Zouave again ! — No, Browny ! — No, was there 
ever anything so close 1 — He leads, he does, I say ! — 
No, it's only because he stoops and Zouave doesn't ! — 
He is a length ahead ! — No, there goes Zouave ! — Three 
cheers for Zouave ! — Three cheers for Browny! — a hiss 
— No !— Yes I— No !— Yes !— AU fait now!— Yes, all 
fair, all fair ! — Zouave has it ! — No, Browny ! — No, 
Zouave ! — No, Browny 1 " A loud call from the mar- 
shals. The trial was over. Who has beaten ? Neither ! 
Who would believe iti They came in precisely the 
same second, and see, there they are shooting along ! — 
" They can't stop themselves ! — Yes, they can, but their 
blood is up ! they won't stop ! — I should not wonder if 
they skated down to Whitney ! — No, they won't, they 
are neither of them geese enough for that I — Call them 
back, marshals ! — Call them back ! — If they want to 
skate any more let them try it over again; that is the 
only way you will settle it that we can see." A horn, 
brought for the purpose of arresting the skating should 
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anything unusual happen, now sounded loud and dear, 
and obedient to the rules of the game, Charlie^ or, as the 
crowd called him, Zouave, stopped, wheeled on his skates, 
and came slowly and gracefully back. Browny — John 
Gray — followed his example, and side by side, talking 
pleasantly, the two boys came in again to the goal 

" Who are you 1 " asked Charlie ; " you are a splendid 
skater. I knew there was one boy who could beat me, 
but I did not know who it was." 

" My name is John Gray ; but I didn't quite beat 
you ; they bothered me calling so, didn't they you?" 

^*!No ! It made me skate all the faster. Where do 
you livel" 

" In Copps Street." 

" What do you do for a living 1 *" 

" I work in Jenkins' meat shop." 

" Oh yes ! you are the boy I've heard Hal speak of. 
What became of Ned Kandall 1 " 

" He gave out at the top of the last quarter. He 
don't skate as well as he did last winter." 

*^ Because he has not had a chance. If he had, he 
would make the best skater in Harland; but here we 
are, what will they do 1 " 

*• Who do you think beat 1 " said the senior marshal, 
as they curveted round, and stopped before the stand. 

" John Gray," said Charlie, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, " he was in, nearly a head's length before me, 
and that settles the matter." 
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Now, if it had been daylight, and John's face could 
have been seen, it would have been a study for an 
artist. He had come up, supposing, of course, that 
Charles would receive the prize. There was something 
in his gay clothes, his handsome face, his known position 
and wealth, which made John think, that if he had 
been undoubtedly first, his chance would have been 
small ; but as it was, he never, from the instant they 
passed the goal until now, had dreamed that it could 
be questioned. He was ready to be angry, to be pro- 
fane, to say and do many unfair and rude things, for 
he meant to contest what right he had, to the extent. He 
started with a pugilistic spirit, which was not softened 
by the repeated cries of " Browny ! Browny ! " referring 
to his old brown coat, as he went along. They had 
made him angry, and he determined to strain every 
muscle, and beat if he could. Now, he stood silent, 
with his mouth wide open, staring from one to another. 
In truth, he was too much surprised to speak. 

" Well, what have you to say 1 " asked the marshal. 

Now, the marshal's tone was very friendly, and this 
completed John's discomfiture. His heart beat fast, a 
strange, strangling sensation seemed to fill his throat, 
and he tried in vain to answer. 

"What is the matter? Can't you speak? Take 
time, you will get your breath back soon ; you skated 
too fast" 

No, it was not skating, but the tide of new emotions 
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which swept over the boy's soul, and kept him dumb. 
The conflict between what was good and what was bad 
in his nature, the struggling of the generous and the 
noble traits which God had given him, but which he 
had never knowingly used, with what was envious and 
of " ill report," and it is no wonder that under the pale 
light of that winter moon, with the faint stars looking 
down on him, and the eager, upturned faces around him 
on the glittering ice, that John stood on the narrow 
bridge, which parted the new life from the old, and 
grasped in a blind uncertain way for the hand which 
alone could lead him over. The marshal's question 
was ringing in his ear, when Ned, who had by this 
time also reached the goal, came to him and whisp- 
ered, — 

" Don't be frightened, John [ speak up like a man!" 

Thus encouraged, he said : *^ I don't think that is 
fair (right, John, strike for the generous and the noble 
now, little by little ; this is almost youi> first, but it 
will be by no means your last effort) ; I think he," 
pointing with his great red thumb to Charles, "got 
here first." 

" You do, do you ? he says you did. This is new 
business, boys, generally the quarrel runs the other 
way." 

" We don't intend to have any quarrel," said Charles, 
pushing back his cap, and showing his handsome, now 
very handsome face, with the feeling in it, " I think it's 
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a clear matter to you, gentlemen, that John Gray came 
in far enough before me to deserve the prize — I am 
more than willing." 

" And I wouldn't touch it," said John, the struggle 
fairly over, " no more than I would a piece of red-hot 
iron; it's his, if ever any tiling was, so there." 

" Don't be foolish, John Gray. I can tell you that 
if I really and truly felt that it ought to be mine, I 
would not give it up to any boy living; but you see 
when I don't it is a very different matter, and I should 
feel very mean to take it now." 

" So should I," said John, '* nor I won't neither." 
The crowd on the shores clapped and hurrahed, first 
for one boy and then for the other, with about equal 
enthusiasm ; and conspicuous among them all might 
have been see Miss Wood, making sundry demonstra- 
tions, which looked to those around her very much as 
if she were wiping away tears. 

" They shall both have a pair," she whispered to Hal, 
who came near, " go tell the marshal they shall both 
have a pair, and very welcome." Hal flew to carry the 
message, but the marshal sent him back : ^^ Tell Miss 
Wood," he said, " they are fresh, and we decided s6me 
time ago that they should have another trial ; we were 
only waiting to see what they would do." 

So it was decided; the boys gladly consented, and 
in a few moments, with renewed interest and enthusiasm, 
they commenced a new trial. 
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S soon as it was known that there was to 
te a new trial, the spectators flocked 
eagerly down upon the ice, and as far as 
the eye could reach, from the starting 
point, both sides of the river were lined 
with interested lookers-on. As there was 
no one else allowed to enter the lists, the boys came 
down slowly and carefuUy, Charles taking oflf his cap 
and bowing repeatedly to the cheering and greeting 
which followed them, while John, with head covered, 
and wonder and much timidity expressed in his face, 
looked around from one group to another, as if to see 
them were his sole object. As they gradually quick- 
ened their pace, the excitement increased, and when 
darting along like arrows, they were soon out of sight, 
the cries and cheers were kept up even more loudly 
than before. Then there was a short time of suspense. 
They had reached the goal, Charles Means leading so 
decidedly that there was no doubt who had been victor. 
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They were not allowed stopping or breathing time there, 
but wheeling like lightning at the same point, they were 
soon again in sight of the spectators, so nearly together 
that not a voice called to them as they approached. 
On tbey flew ; John in the last quarter began to gain ; 
the hard-working, strong-muscled, long-breathing boy, 
had evidently, in the long run, the advantage over 
the more delicate son of the rich man. But what John 
had in strength, Charles had in skill; and perhaps in 
the end the result might have again been doubtful, had 
not a singular incident taken place. 

As they were very near the goal, within a few rods 
of it, a stick of wood was suddenly hurled out from 
among the crowd, and being spun along the ice with 
unerring precision, it came directly in John Gray's way. 
He dodged to avoid it, and in so doing stumbled 
against it. By a very quick movement he avoided a fall, 
but it turned him aside, and before he could recover 
himself Charles was in at the goal. 

The scene of confusion which followed may easily be 
imagined. That the wood was sent on purpose, and 
was intended to do just what it did, no one for a 
moment seemed to doubt ; but who did it 1 and for 
what purpose 1 were questions more easily asked than 
answered. Of course, again every one felt that there 
could not with justice be any award of the skates, and 
the marshals were very busy in looking among the 
crowd for the person who could have been malicious 
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enough to have interrupted so innocent a game. For 
John Gray himself, he made no answer, or, at best, 
only rude ones, to the many who crowded around him 
'with their conjectures ; but when he found himself for 
a moment alone with Ned, he whispered to him, ''I 
know who it was, I knew the very moment I saw the 
wood come." 

" Who ? " asked Ned, eagerly. 

*' Hold your tongue, now, and don't be babbling it 
about. It was Caleb Short ; I am as sure as if I had 
caught him at it." 

" What made him ? " 

" Don*t you ask ; I know, that is enough. He said 
he would be up to me, and he's been and done it, no 
mistake ; but if I catch him, won't he have to take it," 
and Ned was sure he heard John grinding his teeth 
with rage. Poor John, something always seemed to 
come in his way whenever he was trying to do right, 
and be a better, nobler boy, that made it very hard 
indeed. 

" Let us find him, and thrash him," said Ned, feel- 
ing his own temper rise, " he richly deserves it." 

" He's off before this time, I can tell you ; but never 
you mind, he shall catch it sooner or later, or my name 
is not John Gray." 

" I am very sorry for you," said a sweet voice close 
to the boy's elbows. They turned quickly, and there 
stood Emma, her face filled with a gentle pity which 
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nade it look lovely indeed. "It was a very meaii 
ihing in whoever did it ; and the marshals say that they 
sdll find out who it was if they have to sift the town. 
But that doesn't change the fact that you skated 
splendidly, and everybody says you have just as much 
right to the skates as Cousin Charlie has. He says 
jrou were leading when it happened, and would have 
made a fair beat He says he was tired, and was 
plainly giving out." 

" No such thing,'* said John, looking intently on the 
fair young visitor he had seen gliding up and down on 
the ice all the evening, but which had always seemed to 
bin) before as distant as one of the stars. " He beat 
me t'other end, and it is just as likely he would have 
here. It is clear as daylight, so don't let's say any 
more about it." 

John turned sullenly ofif, and sitting down on the 
side of the ice began to take off his skates. 

" Where are you going 1 " asked Emma, gently. 

" Offi" said John, with a slight tremor in his voice, 
which Ned noticed. 

"Nonsense," he said, " you are not going off. Why, 
you will be the hero of the evening. Come. I am quite 
proud of you ; I had no idea you could skate so well" 

" I am," said John, throwing the loosened skate with 
a ring upon the ice, some distance before him. 

" I say you are not. Come on, now. Hark ! the 

marshals are calling you !" 
1184) 1 1 
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" John Gray ! John Gray ! " called a clear voice. 
John did not stop one instant, indeed, he rather hurried 
to take off the other skate, and springing up the bank 
would have been out of sight in a moment more, but 
Emma as quickly followed him, and laid her hand 
gently on his arm. 

" Don't go," she said, " I would not be sent off the 
ice by a boy who was mean enough to throw that 
stick." 

" I don't go for him," said John, stopping as still as 
if a strong man was holding him. " I don't want no 
talk made about me. The prize isn't mine, and I 
won't have it, anyhow." 

"Well," said Emma, laughing, "you need not, if you 
don't wish it Wait and hear what the marshal has 
to say. Hear ! they are calling you again ! " 

"John Gray! John Gray!" rang shrill and clear 
through the night air. 

" Answer," whispered Emma. 

" Here," said John, almost mechanically. 

" Come to the goal, John Gray ! " 

" Come ahead, John," said Ned, springing up after 
him, " I'll skate up with you ; here, never mind your 
skates." Without giving him any time to consider, 
Emma and Ned hurried him down again on to the ice, 
and half pulling, half coaxing, Ned drew him up to 
the stand before which stood Charles Means waiting 
for him. 
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" Here you are," said Charles, holding out his hand 
very cordially. " Where have you been 1 I thought 
the stick had knocked you into next week." 

John did not try to answer, only hung his head. 
** Charles Means and John Gray," said the marshal, 
**yoa have had an odd game of it, and, the second 
time to-night, the judges find themselves unable to 
decide between you ; therefore, the giver of the prize 
awards, as follows : To you, Charles Means, a new 
skating cap, made by the hands of the prettiest young 
lady in the State ; and to you, John Gray, the skates ; 
and she says, that she hopes the cap wiU always cover 
the head of a noble-hearted, generous boy; and the 
skates will always be used by one who has to-night 
proved himself one of the best skaters in Harland. 
We wish you good luck with your presents." 

The crowd cheered ; tlie boys stepped up and took 
their prizes ; Charles with a graceful bow, which 
brought out new cheers as he turned his handsome 
face round upon the spectators. John, with an awk- 
ward, shy movement, which made them all quiet for 
fear of adding to his confusion ; and now the principal 
excitement of the evening was over. The boys were 
for some time the centre of attraction. Charlie put on 
his new skating-cap, and at Ned's suggestion, John 
put on his new skates ; but the contrast between the 
boys was almost painful ; Charles, so easy, so graceful, 
so entirely self-possesspd, and John blundering when- 
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ever there was a blunder to be made, always awkward, 
always self-conscious, wishing himself anywhere, or 
under any circumstances but those under which he 
really found himself, and very glad when the party 
broke up, and he could steal off without attracting any 
further observation on his way home. It would be 
impossible to tell what the boy's real feelings were. 
He certainly did not know himself. He only knew 
that his heart was beating fast, that there was some- 
thing in his throat which made it difficult for him to 
swallow, and that between him and the bright moon- 
light and the sparkling snow, there came at times a 
mist which only disappeared when he rubbed his hands 
across his eyes. Ned thought much of him that night, 
so did Hal Foote, and in their own different ways they 
were very busy making plans for doing him good. 
Ned was entirely in the dark with regard to the 
mystery of the stick-throwing, but he determined to 
follow it up, and draw the secret out of John if he 
could. We must here say that neither Mr. Jenkins 
nor John had ever told him a word of the incident of 
the taking out of the money -drawer, so that he was 
ignorant of any events connected with it ; but he had 
often seen Caleb Short with John, and had wished 
many times that he could find some way of breaking 
off the intimacy, as he was sure it did John no good, 
and, indeed, retarded all he tried to do for him. 

Aunt Betty had overtaken Hal on his way home, 
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and they had discussed John's accident Hal could 
tell Miss Wood more about him than she had ever 
known before, and, of course, it was enough to interest 
the good lady in the simple fact, that a notoriously bad 
boy was trying to do better. She made many plans in 
her simple, efficient way, to all of which Hal had more 
objections ready than was either necessary or polite ; 
but there was one which she made at parting, and to 
which she adhered in a call she made the next morn- 
ing before Hal went to school, with a pertinacity which 
obliged him to think of it, in spite of the ridicule with 
which he treated it. My readers, when they take the 
character of the boy into consideration, will, I am sure, 
be as much surprised to hear it as Hal It was, that 
the boys, Ned and Hal, should invite John to become 
a member of their Sabbath-school class. It was in 
vain that Hal said that Mr. Wilson would not take 
such a fellow in ; that he only had gentlemen's sons. 
Aunt Betty asked, "If he thought there were to be 
only gentlemen's sons in heaven ]" 

" John, he did not think, knew his letters." 

"Time he should, then, and Sabbath-school will 
soon induce him to learn." 

" He looks like as if he would be a dunce with his 
books." 

" No boy who could beat others in anything, she did 
not care what it was, was a dunce ; that was all folly." 

"Well, at any rate, John wouldn't come; you 
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couldn't induce him, if you paid liim a crown every 
Sunday." 

"That was not for Ned to decide ; God had every 
boy's heart in his hands, and he turned them as easily 
as he did the rivers of water." 

And then Hal ended with "Anybody who had a 
mind to be fuol enough to ask him might, he knew 
one fellow in Ilarknd who was not a born goose at 
least." 

" Tliink it over, boy ! " was Aunt Betty s parting 
injunction. "The Lord has his own ways and means, 
and very likely this is one. He may have some of his 
mercies in store for that boy yet> which will make him 
richer in the other world's riches than many who feel 
l)retty smart, and talk about bemg gentlemen's sons, 
are in this." 

In spite of his determination not to say a word 
about it, Hal found himself, when he made his usual 
call on Ned in Mr. Jenkins' shop, whispering it to him 
as an absurd fancy of Aunt Betty, and not a little sur- 
prised was he, when, instead of laughing, as he had 
expected, Ned said, " The very thing I was thinking of 
myself ; I wonder if it would be any use to try ] " 

"Well, now, you don't say you are goose enough to 
tliink that he would come into Sabbath -school I 
believe he has not been into a church anywhere, since 
lie was an infant. Come, now, I will ask him where 
he goes to meeting, just to see what he will say." 
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"Don't for the world,** said Ned, laying his haiul 
eagerly on Hal's arm, "he would think you were 
laughing at him, and he is very touchy this moniiug. 
Mr. Jenkins tried to joke with him about his having 
taken one of the prizes, and I never heard him answer so 
saucy since I have known him. Let us work it out 
carefully." 

"Nonsense, Ned; you are not simple enough to 
think in earnest of any such thing." 

" I not only think of it, but I mean to try it," said 
Ned, resolutely. " Little by httle, you know ; I shall 
not expect to get him to come the first time I ask him, 
but I shall keep to work at him a little every day. It 
is the continued dropping that wears away stones, and 
if I say a word to-day, and a word to-morrow, and 
contrive to get them in the right place, I dare say 
something will come out ; at any rate, where is the 
harm in trying 1 '* 

" Not the least, if you have a mind to * throw your 
pearls before swine,' but you don't catch me doing so." 

" I will tell you what you can do, Hal, you have so 
much more time than I have ; you can go and see Mr. 
' Wilson and ask him if he will let him come in with us, 
if we can get him to agree." 

" Mr. Wilson won't do it." 

"Mr. Wilson will; he is as good as the day is 
long." 

" He is good enough, but he is a lawyer, you know, 
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and sometimes I think when we fellows are not quite 
np to the mark, he looks vexed enough.'* 

" That is where he is right. We have no business 
to go to Sabbath-school with our lessons half learned ; 
there is Joe Curtis never thinks of looking at them 
until the bell begins to ring; and how he does recite — 
it is enough to vex a saint I feel that Mr. Wilson 
will be glad to have John come, and if you don't ask 
him, I will." 

" You say you fed^ just like a girl who never has 
any reason but her feelings ; feelings won't convince 
Mr. Wilson, I can tell you, Ned." 

" Don't get vexed, Hal, but say will you, or will you 
not, go to see him % " 

" Why," said Hal, hesitating and looking half vexed, 
" if I must, I must, and there is no help for it ; but it 
seems rather awkward." 

" I don't see its awkwardness. John has as good a 
right to go to heaven and make a good man as we have 
— and, somehow or other, I like the boy ; he has a 
great deal that is fine in him." 

" Don't go to praising him up, and talk like Aunt 
Betty." 

"You take upon yourself this morning to find a 
great deal of fault with what I say," said* Ned, redden- 
ing. 

" Suppose I do r ' 

" Well, then, I will thank you not to do so ; a boy 
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^2L5 a right to tliink and say what he pleases in this 
free country, I suppose." 

Hal sneered ; an unpleasant way which he had when 
ne was growing angry. 

" Don't do that, Hal, it makes my blood rise." 

" Well, what if it does rise 1 " 

Ned looked at him for a moment with flashing eyes, 
and an angry answer trembled on his lips, and it is not 
improbable the two boys, usually so affectionate, might 
have been quarrelling in earnest in a few minutes, if 
John Qray had not that moment entered the shop, and 
so compelled them to be silent. Hal immediately took 
his leave, but was far too vexed to think of going to 
Mr. "Wilson this morning, and as for Ned, he was 
annoyed at himself and at Hal, and when Mr. Jenkins 
called him to go out on an errand, he was struck with 
the sour face with which he came. 

Throughout the day, Ned tried to bring himself into 
a happier frame of mind ; but do his best now, he had 
started wrong, and there seemed to be no sunshine for 
him. Even Tot failed to call out a smile, and as for 
Grandmother Burt, she beset him with so many in- 
quiries, found so much fault with Mr. Jenkins and the 
ordinary dispensations of Divine Providence, that Ned 
was glad at last to take refuge in his neglected book, 
and try to drown unpleasant thoughts in Latin 
words. 

An hour after tea, there was a knock on the back 
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door ; Ned opened it to see John Gray standing there 
with his new skates in his hand. 

" I thought you might like to try them," he said, 
holding them toward Ned, "Hal Foote and Charles 
Means and a lot of those fellows are on the ice, and I 
am going down to Frost-Landing with the other set, 
so my old ones will do as well" 

" Thank you, John," said Ned, the first ray of good- 
humour that had come that day shining into his heart; 
" I. have my own new ones, and don't need them ; but 
I will tell you what I will do : you and I will go out 
and skate together ; I should just like to see if I can't 
beat you when there are no other persons round." 

" Come on," said John, in great glee, " 1*11 give you 
an oyster supper if you caa" 

" Don't go in for oyster suppers," said Ned, laughing, 
"but you shall some day do something else for me 
when I ask you." 

" Done 1 come ahead, then." 

In a few minutes the two boys were side by side on 
the ice. Now, as we already know, Ned was a very 
good skater, only a little out of practice this winter, 
and besides he had an idea that on the night of the 
trial for the prize he was watching Emma and looking 
after Kitty in a way which interrupted his success; 
and so it proved to-night, for he not only kept up with 
John, but, being a more agile skater, turned often aside 
for a flourish, which brought out repeated cheers from 
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tbe more clumsy John. Without any such intention, 
they skated up to the part of the ice where the party 
^as which John had come to ask Ned to join, and 
liere they were received with vociferous welcome, 
Charlie declaring he had known John's long sweeps as 
far off as he could see them, though he could not guess 
at all who the other boy was, for Ned skated twice as 
veil as he did on the prize night; the greater the pity, 
for it would have amounted to something more tlien 
than now. 

It is not our purpose to go into another evening's 
sport upon the ice; we only mention this because it led 
to important results. Before the evening was half 
through, Hal had made his way to Ned's side, and liad 
whispered, " Mr. Wilson is down here on the ice, up 
above the bridge there, with the young ladies, and as 
I had a nice chance, I went up to him and asked him 
right out." 

" What did he say ]" asked Ned eagerly. 
" Say 1 why of course he couldn't say no. One would 
have thought he had heard Aunt Betty and you talk : 
he said, * Certainly, nothing would make him happier ; 
he had been thinking for some time that we boys who 
get so much teaching and good advice at home, w^ere 
not the very ones who needed Sunday-school most,' 
but others, just like John Gray, I suppose. Then he 
asked me a great many questions about him, and ended 
by saying, * he would see him and ask him himself.' 
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Now let us skate up that way, and I will point out 
John to him. He is sharp at such things, I should 
not be at all surprised if he made him say he would 
come." 

'^ It will take more time and much teasing, I am 
afraid," said Ned, shaking his head; " but where there 
is an ending there must be a beginning, so here for 
it" 

The boys skated up under the bridge to the place 
where they saw the young ladies and gentlemen, but 
were not obtrusive in forcing themselves among them. 
Pretty soon, however, attracted by their happy voices 
and skilful feats, the older party joined them, and Hal 
found an opportunity to whisper to Mr. Wilson that 
John was there. 

The boys had the satisfaction to see him come before 
long to where John was skating, and stop him; what 
was said they never knew, but the two had quite a long 
talk together, and Ned, who by this time knew not 
only the expressions of John's face, but the tone of 
his voice, found that something had taken place which 
pleased him, and which made John more gentle through 
the rest of the evening. The next day, the first time 
they were left alone together, John, looking especially 
nice, came to Ned and said, — 

" That man down there on the ice is a real fine fellow, 
isn't he, nowl" 

" Mr. Wilson, do you mean ?" 
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'* Yes, that lawyer that cut up those shines on his 
skates so well." 

** He is my Sabbath-school teacher, and there is not 
* finer man breathing, I tell you, John Gray ! " 

'* What do you do there ]" 

" Where, at Sabbath-school ] " 

John nodded his head. 

" Why ! did you never go into a Sabbath-school 1 " 

" No, I never knew much about such places ; they 
^re not in my line." 

" Well, come on then, and see for yourself." 

" Not I ! you don't catch John Gray !" 

" * Catch John Gray ! ' one would think you were 
fraid of being taken in to do something that was dis- 
;raceful or mean, to hear you talk; why, boy, don't 
ou know that the very wisest and best men in the 
7orld have been Sabbath-school scholars 1 " 

John shrugged his shoulders without answering, and 
^ed went on ; " You don't think it is anything mean, 
'. hope, to study your Bible and learn what it is that 
nakes a man worth calling a man 1 " 

" I never read my Bible ; in fact, I don't own one ; 
ind what is more, I don't think there is one in our 
aouse. I never saw one there." 

" Don't any of your family go to church ? " 

" Yes, the girls do, especially when they have new 
clothes," said John, laughing; "and mother does as 
often as once a year." 
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"Do you go 1" 

" I ? no, indeed ! not I, I can tell you ! Just think 
how I should look in church ! " John tried to laugh 
noisily, but Ned looked at him gravely and said, "I 
don't see anything very ridiculous in your going to 
church ; all the boys that I know go, and most of them 
go to Sabbath-school too." 

" Bother your Sabbath-school ! " said John, half 
angrily, turning away, " you won't catch me there, nor 
at church either, I can tell you." 

" You will think better of that yet," said Ned; "you 
will go to both, I know ; because — ^because — John Gray, 
there is too much that is good in you to run to evil ; 
you are not such a boy as Caleb Short; you don't come 
into the same list any longer, so make your way up as 
fast as you can." 

John laughed again, not a very encouraging laugh ; 
but as Ned turned to his work he said to himself- 
" Little by little, every little helps ; here is a beginning 
made at last, and we will hope for a good ending.'* 

That night they left the shop together, and John 
walked part of the way home with Ned. He repeated 
to him some of the conversation he had had with Mr. 
Wilson, and listened more gently when Ned talked of 
the Sabbath-school. 




^Itrns for |o^ 6nijj. 

J HE long, cold vinter passed slowly away. 
^ The snow began to melt from the tops of 
J' the fences, from the high banks where it 
K had been thrown up, until tJie usually level 
ground looked like a gipBy encampment, 
lad was bound with long months of sleigh- 
and deep ridges, or as the country people call 
iradles, were scattered all along, showing that 
rag ice which had susttuned all had giveu way, 
it there waa a promise of a spring-time coming. 
>irds hopped now and then before the sunniest 
'S of tlie houses, searching for crumbs ; and the 
it on the look not exactly of bud or blossom, 
ertain undefinable look which was a promise of 

had been such a winter as had never come to Mrs. 
I before — filled with want, sorrow, uncettMnty, 
iich positive suffering. While there was no 
n her own mind, or in that of any one else, that 
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her husband was dead, there was a legal uncertainty, 
wliich prevented her from receiving her pension, and 
which beside gave at times an opportunity to her to 
indulge a vain hope that possibly he might return. 
This was in direct opposition to her convictions, and 
was therefore the more difficult to bear. 

The wages which Ned had so industriously earned 
had been some assistance to her; indeed, it would have 
been impossible for her to have lived with her family 
without it, and the gratuitous aid which kind firiends 
had rendered had done more. In the absence of any 
help from government, the good people of Harland 
seemed to consider the soldier's family as especially 
their care, and hardly a day passed without some token 
of their remembrance. Still never was the coming on 
of spring more welcome than it was there ; even Grand- 
mother Burt seemed to take fresh courage as the days 
grew longer, the sun warmer, and the fires needed less 
attention. As for the children, Kitty and Tot had dug 
down through the snow after the brown earth, and 
having cleared a little place, they began to plant their 
garden, even though it was so hard that hardly a dent 
could be made with the fire shovels, which were again 
diligently at work. Ned had lost in every way; he 
had ceased to grow tall, and was thinner and paler than 
ever. He had not studied, but had been busy through 
tbe short days in the necessary work in the shop, and 
at night he had been too weak and tired to do any read- 
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ing that was really valuable. The preseut was gloomy 
and the future looked dark. 

Ned's heart and courage failed him often. No efforts 
made by his friends promised any happy results. Miss 
Wood's brother had taken a new boy and had nothing 
for another to do. Mr. Foote could not make a place 
in town, and in his opinion Ned should not now be 
taken from home ; his mother needed him there. Mr. 
Jenkins was in reality more worried than any one else. 
He -would gladly have given him more wages, but 
he could ill afford it; besides, that would not meet the 
want, which was, he plainly saw, work better fitted to 
the boy's education and taste. John was ready and 
willing to do whatever he could ; but he was most of 
the time making the journey to and from the camp ; 
beside he had no sympathy with what made the busi- 
ness both irksome and injurious to Ned. 

As for Hal the spring found him in a constant worry. 
He made himself positively disagreeable at home, and 
added to Ned's unhappiness when with him. He was 
constantly wanting something done, and proposing the 
most absurd plans possible, which it vexed him to 
have contradicted or treated as they deserved. In this 
worrying way the earliest spring months passed and 
May came, beautiful May! that brings with it buds 
and blossoms to other things besides the trees and 
flowers. When Ned could walk home on the spring- 
ing grass, and count the robins that hopped along be- 

(184) 12 
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fore bim and sang to him, when he could see the blue 
sky near, it seemed very near to him, and the son 
lighted up the tender leaflet with such a radiant green, 
then God sent back more hope into his young heart, 
and he began to smile again with the happy heart's fair 
smile, that all who knew him loved so well. Tot was 
always standing at the gate for him with flowers she 
had picked, sometimes they were only pussies from the 
young willow, sometimes an apronful of dandelions, and 
now and then, when Kitty could be spared to go witb^ 
her, she had wandered into the woods near by and 
gathered a bunch of spring beauties, or the delicate 
anemone. But, after all. Tot was the fairest flower, 
and the one Ned loved best. In his heart he called 
her God's flower; and often when he felt too weary and 
dull to pray much, he thanked God for this dear littie 
blossom that made his home always so happy. 

As soon as it could be thought of, Jem Jones made 
his appearance at Mrs. Randall's door with his horses 
and his plough. " I was about it at home," he sjdd, 
by w^y of explanation and apology, " and I thought it 
wasn't worth your hiring anybody just to turn up your 
bit of a garden ; so I would drive over and set it going. 
It's early spring, I know, but we farmers think a great 
deal of getting a good start. I've been promising my- 
self I would do it ever since I banked up your house, 
but mother, she wouldn't give me any chance to forget 
it, but kept saying, 'Father, now you just step over 
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:>€fore your spring hurry comes on/ So here I be." 
Vnd the bit of a garden was ploughed as it had never 
>6en before, for there is nothing that strikes deeper and 
ruer furrows than the plough which is guided by a 
and, firm hand ; both of which Jem Jones had to a 
emarkable degree. 

When Ned came home that noon, Tot screamed to 
lim, long before he reached the house, — 

" He comed, Neddy, and the horses ; Old Whitey 
oo ; and he made the beautifulest garden you ever 
eed. Eun, run, kick. He be coming again too, and 
be peas, and beans, and 'quashes, they be coming too. 
ie said so, Neddy, he did. Run, run, kick." And 
!^ed found, to his surprise, the garden over the plough- 
ng of which he had been troubled so much, all done. 
ie hardly needed to be told whose kindness had done 
t for him. Jem Jones had been a stanch friend, in his 
vay, from the time of Mr. Randall's death. Through 
;he winter which had just passed he had come often to 
;he house, as he said, "in search of jobs;" and it 
seemed as if one was always waiting for him ; for Ned 
bad, in truth, very little time in which he could attend 
bo what was needed at home, and had to leave undone 
^hat Jem Jones did not do for him. 

After tea, in the twilight, which begins to be so 
cheerful in May, Ned came out from the house, and 
with new courage began to level a bed, in the sunniest 
part of the garden, for early peas. Kitty and Tot, of 
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course, came too, and with them the necessary fire-shovels, 
and now they were of some real use in tumbling doi^ 
the large furrows, and giving to the uneven ground a 
more inviting appearance as Ned approached it vdth bis 
hoe. Kitty sang, in her sweet, clear voice, her httle 
hymn, which Tot had learned to call her " one hymn ;". 
and Ned and Tot both joined in as often as they could 
spare their thoughts from the work before them. The 
sound of their happy voices came cheeringly in to Mrs. 
Eandall, as she busied herself about the house in 
making her preparations for the next day. Even Grand- 
mother Burt raised her window a little : the only music 
in the world that was music to her now was the voices 
of these children. What did they say to her? It 
would be difficult to tell ; but perhaps they brought 
back those days long ago, when other children's voices 
— all of which were so hushed and silent now — were 
singing as these sang ; when her ear was never weary 
of listening, or her eye in watching for them ; when the 
pulses of her young mother's heart were throbbing with 
a joy which was gone for ever, of which this wakened 
only a feeble echo ; feeble, but listened to with a plea- 
sure nothing else could give. . 

When it began to grow dark, Mrs. Eandall called 
Kitty and Tot in. Tot came, as usual, with a loud 
scream, and had to have many pretty stories told her 
by patient little Kitty, before she would be quiet at all, 
though Grandmother Burt shook her head at her most 
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threateningly, and told her something about naughty 
children and dark closets, which, as it grew every 
moment darker and darker, was not agreeaUe to Tot 

After the children left him, Ned began to think 
much more how tired he was, and as he looked over the 
garden, he calculated in a weary way the number of 
furrows there were, and the length of time it would take 
to make such tumed-up ground look at all like a neat 
garden. Oh! it would be such long — long — long work! 
" Little by little," said Ned*s memory to him ; but his 
heart would not echo it, and we all know how little the 
head is worth without the heart Here a stroke of your 
hoe, and there another ; one row to-night, and another 
to-morrow night ; and, in the end, peas, beans, com, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, squashes, melons, and — but no, 
not one of these things grew to-night on these great 
brown ridges — even the weeds were turned roots upper- 
most by the plough ; and Ned leaned on the handle of 
his hoe rather disconsolately, and looked around. An 
hour's hard work, and yet only this small patch roughly 
done I The soft twilight lay lovingly on the budding 
trees, and the springing grass ; on the great peonies, 
which were just pushing their round red heads out of 
the garden by the front door ; on the white crocuses 
which were hiding their half-opened buds under their 
long green leaves. Ned looked around as he leaned, 
and saw them all. He heard, too, the rushing of the 
stream, as, swollen by spring torrents, it came dashing 
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over the very river-bed, where only a short time ago he 
had skated so merrily, but nothing wakened courage in 
his young heart It was a very sad child's face that 
stood there to-night — almost the only sad thing m the 
beauty-teeming world which God was calling into life 
all around him. As he was standing there, veiy busy 
thinking, a cheery voice called out to him, — 

" ITaloo there ! don't you want to hire a hand]" 

Ned started, and there stood John Gray. 

" I say," continued John, " don't you want to hire a 
hand 1 There isn't anything of this kind stirring 'at 
home yet, and I am very fond of a garden." 

" Can't afford it," said Ned, going to work again with 
renewed vigour. " But come in, won't you 1 " 

John threw himself over the garden fence and came 
up to the spot where Ned was using all the strength he 
had, but with little result. 

" Call that hoeing, do you 1 why, Ned, you pick away 
like a girL You're tired as a dog ; I know you are by 
those strokes. Now, sit down there, and give me hold 
five minutes. I'll pitch into it." 

Ned gave him his hoe, and sat down on one of the 
furrows near by. It was strange to see the contrast in 
the way in which the two boys worked. John's hoe 
came down with a strong, hearty sound, as if it were 
play to him, and between every sentence he spoke, 
he whistled merrily. It grew quite dark before he 
seemed inclined to stop ; then he threw down the hoe 
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^th an exclamation of impatience at not being able 
to see any longer, and came and sat down by Ned's 
sida 

" You have done more in this short time," said Ned, 
'^ than I did in an hour, and I worked with all my 
might too." 

** Some difference here," said John, putting his short, 
strong hand down by the side of Ned's slim, white 
fingers ; " and here, too," putting his thumb and finger 
on the brawny muscles of his arm, and on the soft, 
gelding flesh of Ned, " I am made for work ; you were 
made to be a gentleman, I think." 

" That I hope always to be," said Ned, laughing ; 
" but if you mean by it a man who does nothing, then 
youVe reckoned without your host I shall have to 
work as hard as you do, and probably harder too, before 
I am through my life." 

"You will work up here," and John touched his 
head, " while I do here," said he, again doubling his 
fist 

" No, I think not. I am willing to work anywhere ; 
but, for some reason, I get discouraged lately, though 
not 80 much as I did when spring first came. It seemed 
to me then all of no use : the little by little was so very 
small, it did not amount to anything." 

Just then, sitting by her window, not being sleepy 
enough to stay in her bed after Tot*s eyes were fast 
shut, came down Kitty's voice, singing — 
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** Then do not look disheartened 

On the work yon have to do, 
And say inch a mighty task 

Ton never can get through ; 
Bat Just endeavonr day by day, 

Another point to gain. 
And soon the monntain that yoa feared, 

Will proTe to be a plain.** 

" Do you hear that 1 " said Ned. " That means, ' Ned 
Randall, what in the world are you worth, if you grow 
faint-hearted every time there comes a push in life t I 
would not give a fig for you if you are to go whining 
round in this style. None of your mountains will prove 
plains, I can tell you, for lately it's nothing but migbty 
tasks that you never can get through. You forget all 
about the gaining a point each day, and because yon 
can't build Home at once, you whine round as if the 
city was done for — past all hope.' " 

" Who are you talking about ] " said John, staring at 
him in much wonder. 

" Why, about a boy, whose name is Ned Randall ; 
but it ought to be Ned Faintheart, for he seems to have 
very little courage." 

" Be you sick ? " asked John. 

" Sick ! no more than you are ; only sort of sick- 
hearted, if you know what that means." 

" I don't," said John bluntly. " What can I do for 
you ? " 

" Oh, nothing ; I only want, as the old woman in the 
story told her boy, a little of the oil of birch to cure me." 
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" What is that ? " 

" Don*t you know 1 I thought you had taken it a 
^eat many times, from your own account" 

" Oh, flogging ! — that is it Well, I don't see what 
you have been doing that's out of the way, anyhow." 

" I've been giving up. The very worst thing a boy 
can do ; for you see, John, it's no use." 

" I don't know what you're talking about giving up : 
you go to the shop reglar every day, and old Jenkins, 
he sets a store by you, and never scolds you no way, 
does he now 1 " 

'' Mr. Jenkins ! no, indeed ; he is too kind to me. 
I dare say it would be better for me if he made me step 
round a little more. I believe I am getting lazy." 

" No, you haven't got a lazy hair on your head," said 
John, in a gentler tone than Ned had ever heard him 
speak before. " Is there nothing I can do for you 1 " 

What a golden moment 1 — John sitting there by him, 
with his heart touched and softened ; the still spring 
evening all around them, and the faint stars just be- 
ginning to peep out from the far distant sky. Perhaps 
it was a glance at them, and the thought of heaven they 
suggested to Ned, that made him say, — 

" Yes, John, there is something which I have been 
longing to ask you for a great while to do for me ; but 
since you were so cross about it, I have never dared try 
it again." 

"What's that]" 
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" Will you say yes 1 " 

"Can't promise. Perhaps I will ; and then, perl 
I won't If it is anything for you — yes, 111 do it, if I 
lose my head. If it's anything for myself, why, then, 
1*11 do as I have a mind to. But out with it" 

" Come to church and Sabbath-schooL" 

" I'll be—" 

" Stop, don't say anything rashly," said Ned, laying 
his hand on John's arm. " Hear what I have to say. 
You've got to die, haven't you 1 " 

" 'Spose I have ; but I am not particular about doing 
it just at present" 

" But you must, some time !" 

" 'Spose I must" 

" Where do you want to go to then ? " 

'* I don't think about it I shall go where I am sent, 
I suppose." 

" Nat Lyons died at your age." 

" Yes ; he was a tough one.'' 

" But he died, and was buried." 

"Yes, his mother has been well-nigh cra2y ever 
since ; she took it awful hard." 

" It was a dreadful thing ; the last words he was 
heard to utter before he was drowned were oaths. I 
believe." 

" Yes, I heard him ; we fellows were all going in to 
swim together, and — " 

"I remember it Now suppose, instead of hemg 
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such a bad boy, he had been a good boy, had gone to 
church and Sabbath-school, how differently everybody, 
his mothei: and all, would have fdt about him 
now." 

" 'Spose they would." 

"I tell you what, John Qray, it seems to me a 
miserably mean thing for a boy, I don't care who he is, 
to live along day after day, week after week, and year 
after year, all the time Jesus doing something for him, 
giving him the very breath he draws to keep him alive, 
the food he eats, the clothes he wears, the friends he 
has, the world and everything that grows, and for that 
fellow to go on all the time living and acting as if there 
was no God. Then he dies, and he goes where that 
God is j how do you suppose he feels when there is not 
a single person or thing around him that is natural like, 
only this God and Saviour of whom he never would 
think here." 

" Plaguey mean ! " said John, rubbing his head and 
looking thoughtfully up in the direction where he saw 
Ned's eyes were turned, toward the stars — how bright 
and still they were ! Strange new thoughts of the 
Being who lives above them, and whom he must see 
when he died, forced themselves into his mind. God ! 



Jesus ! Who and what was he, and what connection had 
he, John Gray, with him 1 Should he ever die ? John 
nerved himself, he was strong and full of life. If he 
must, it was a great way off yet ; how foolish to make 
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liimsclf feel so about it. With a resolute shrug of the 
shoulders, he said, — 

" Don't preach, Ned ; when I want to hear a setmon 
I will go the meeting-house." 

" The very thing I want you to do. Come, Jobn, 
you asked what you could do for me, now there is 
nothing in the world that would make me so happy as 
to have you come with Hal Foote and me into Sabhath- 
schooL You know Mr. Wilson asked you to come, 
months ago." 

" Yes, he has asked me fifty -times ; what do you 
think he said the last time 1 Why, * that a boy who 
could take a prize in anything, he didn't care if it was 
only in skating, was the boy for him, and I must come.'" 

" That's the thing ! You see, John, if you were what 
you used to be, there isn't one of us fellows who would 
want you there, but you are not the same boy ; how 
you looked when you came into Mr. Jenkins' shop, and 
how you look now. Why, your hair never felt a brush 
one month after another ; and as for your hands and 
clothes, only to think of them." 

" They were a hard case," said John, running Ms 
hands through his neatly-kept hair ; " I don't see how 
such a particular fellow as you are ever came ta speak 
to me, or to take any kind of pains with me." 

" Because you have so much that is good in you. 
You don't have anything to do with Caleb Short and 
that clique, do you, now 1 " 
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" Yes, sir," and John brought his hand down most 
emphatiqally on his knee. " I watch then every day 
and every hour, and I shall catch them and fix them 
yet, you see if I don't." 

'* Catch them at what 1 " 

" Never you mind, it will be time enough for you to 
know when you find out." 

" Well, if I were you I would not go with them, 
they are the boys that keep you away from the Sabbath 
school." 

"Never you believe that! I would go there if I 
had a mind to, if it was only to spite them." 

" That would be a miserable motive; but if you don't 
care for them, what is it keeps you 1 " 

"I haven't no clothes fit, and I couldn't get my 
lessons," said John, bluntly." 

" 01), that is all moonshine ! You can buy some 
new clothes, and I will show you how to get' your 
lesson any time." 

" Them boys don't want me with them ; they would 
kick me out." 

" Not one of them ! I will answer for that ; you 
know us all but two, and they are real good fel- 
lows.", 

" Hal Foote asked me to come, and Charles Means 
clapped me on my back one day and said : * Look here, 
young man, you gave me a real pull for it on the ice, 
and nearly beat me at that, now come into our class 
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at Sabbath school and beat me there if you can. Come 
along and see if you can't make a man of yourself." 

" The very thing ! " said Ned, clapping his hands. 
" Come ! and see if you can't make a man of yourself; 
there is no place like Sabbath school for getting the 
right start. How can you say no to the boys 1" 

" I should have to stop my tobacco," said John. 

Now Ned knew this was not a necessity, but he was 
glad to see John thought it was, so he said, — 

"Yes, it would be much better; it is not a neat 
habit, to say the least, John, and it leads to so many 
worse ones. I would be done with it at once if I were 
you." 

" Here goes ! " said John, taking a large piece out of 
his mouth and throwing it as far up toward the stars 
as he could. " John Gray, when you put another 
quid into your mouth, you just let me know it, will 
your* 

Ned looked at the earnest face for a moment in much 
surprise, and then said : " You don't mean to say that 
you've done with it, John." 

" I do ! Good-bye to it for ever ! " and John made 
a low bow in the direction to which he had thrown it. 

" Give us your hand. Three cheers for the boy who 
has got pluck enough to do that. I tell you what, you 
are made now, John Gray, and no mistake.'-' 

John laughed such a pleased hearty laugh that Ned 
will never forget it. He knew from that hour John 
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^ray had broken the hold which this vicious habit had 
Jready upon him, and he knew, as he said, that the 
>07 who had pluck enough to do that, had in him the 
^ery stuff out of which men are made. 

" You'll come to Sabbath school now," he said, " that 
s the hardest thing you had to do ; and the clothes, 
70U have the money to pay for; the lessons, the head to 
jet ; so I have you safe." 

" I'll think about it," said John, rising to go ; " but 
low I must hurry home, because it's getting to be about 
time for them to lock up; and the only thing mother 
seems to care about is that I shall not keep her up. 
Qood-night." 

"Good-night, John; if you found me a cross sort of 
scolding boy, you have left me a very happy one, so 
there is for your comfort as you go home." 

And it was a comfort to John ; it helped him to for- 
get his tobacco, and made him almost resolve, as he 
went to sleep, to go into the dreaded Sabbath school 
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mm ^a^n (grag Came ? 

[HE conversation related in the preceding 
chapter was duly reported by Ned to Hal, 
and by Hal to his sister Emma and his 
^lHk Aunt Betty. Aunt Betty had many in- 
^ If quiries and remarks to make, among which 
those which struck Hal as the most curious were some 
referring to the diflferent tailors in the village, who 
worked for Ned, and who would be likely to work 
for such a boy as John. 

" What difference can it make to you V he asked at 
length ; " you are not going to be measured for a boy's 
suit of clothes, are you. Aunt Betty V* 

Aunt Betty laughed, and shook her head mysteriously. 
" That is my business and not yours." 
" Well, I will keep you¥ secret, anyhow." 
" Wait till you have one to keep." 
" I suspect." . 

" Suspicion is a bad trait in a boy ; you should not 
encourage it." 
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" What makes you always wonder what people want, 
^nd whether you can't do it for them, Aunt Betty 1 " 

"Because I haven't anything else to think of, I 
Suppose." 

" There is Miss Newton — she neither thinks nor cares 
for anybody but herself." 

'' The Lord has given me more money than He has 
her. You would not have me an unfaithful steward, 
Would you. Hair* 

" I was only wondering what made you so different 
from everybody else; now, who but you would ever 
have thought of the tailor, and of — " 

** Hush ! you don't know anything about it, nor I 
either j so don't be too wise in your own conceit, Master 
Hal Foote." 

Soon aflier Hal left, Miss Wood might have been 
Been lifting the latch of a tailor's shop door, and after 
looking timidly in, to assure herself that there was no 
one there, she entered and held a long whispered con- 
sultation, which ended in her leaving the shop with 
ene of the quiet benevolent expressions on her face 
which often made it almost beautiful. 

" Nothing more was said between Ned and John 
with reference to the Sabbath school for this week. On 
the Sabbath Ned looked anxiously into the galleries, 
hoping to see John there; but he was not, and with a 
feeling of disappointment, which surely, considering the 
circumstances, was quite uncalled for, Ned went down 
.liH) - 13 
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to juiii Ills class. It so happened that Mr. Wilson, for 
the first time for many Sabbaths, inquired for John, 
and if the prospect of getting him to join the dass 
seemed any more favourable. On Saturday Ned would 
have h<ad a good story to tell, but to-day he could only 
8«iy, " No, sir ; I have done my best, but I don't think 
he is any nearer coming than he was three months ago," 
at which answer Hal looked surprised, but said nothing 
then. 

What was worse to Ned than almost anything else 
in this connection, John had latterly seemed to avoid 
him. He would make some excuse for leaving the shop 
if Mr. Jenkins went out, and never, so far as Ned could 
see, voluntarily spoke to him. 

" I have done or said some foolish thing," he said to 
Hal, " and there is the end of it. I hoped little by 
little to influence him, and persuade him to come; but 
iny motto this time has worked the other way, and I 
have undone all I hoped to do, Httle by little, till it's 
all up." 

" Never say die, Ned ! I shouldn't wonder if he took 
us by surprise some day, and walked into church before 
we knew it. He's an odd fellow, you know." 

While the boys were talking about him, John came 
up. He had an important piece of news to tell them. 
Mr. Trowbridge, a wealthy manufacturer from Massa- 
chusets, had determined to buy all the old factory 
buildings, put them in good repair, and start some new 
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Woollen factories, to make flannel for the soldiers. It 
Was to be a govemraent aflair, and all the business men 
in town were rejoicing over it; they said it would change 
Barland more than anything which had happened in it 
for fifty years. This the boys discussed with as much 
interest, if not wisdom, as the business men, and through 
the day it seemed to have broken the ice between Ned 
and John, the latter having many speculations over 
which he must talk with some one. 

Indeed, as the factory buildings were not far from 
the butcher's shop, much of John's time was spent iii 
3vatching for those who went to and came from them, 
and in wondering what they were doing and saying. 
For the first time since he had been in Mr. Jenkins' 
employment, he seemed restless and indolent 

" He is going wrong every way," said Ned to him- 
self, " and there is nothing, as I see, that I can do to 
prevent it I wonder if Mr. Jenkins notices it; he 
don't say anything." 

It was while thus troubling about John that Ned 
went to work again in his garden, and again was inter- 
rupted in very much the same way that he had been 
before, only this time there was no offer of assistance 
on John's part 

" Come in," said Ned eagerly ; he was unusually glad 
to see him. John, instead of jumping over the fence, 
came around to the gate. There was a slowness and 
uncertainty in all his movements, which made Ned 
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Wilson says, * very easy and pleasant for us.' Now, 
come in next Saturday evening and learn your lesson 
with me; or, stop, you have no books. Do you own a 
Bible?" 

" I tell you there isn't one in our house, as I know 
of. I never saw one anywhere but at school" 

" I will give you one. I have two. Stop a moment; 
I will run for it now." 

Ned went in, and soon came out with his Bible and 
question-book, and, very naturally, he began to show 
John where the next lesson was, and how to learn it 
So the time slipped by, and the boys sat side by side 
on one of the furrows in the garden, while Ned simply, 
almost as if he was teaching Tot, explained what was 
to be done on the coming Sabbath. Such a puzzled, 
worried face as John's, Ned thought he had never seea 
The truth was, the Bible had hitherto been to John a 
sealed book. He had never been taught in it; and 
since he had grown from childhood, he had not been 
at church; so that his ignorance was painful and 
extreme. Ned had no idea of it, as he tried to teach 
liim. He never supposed that in reality John did not 
know the Old Testament from the New, and that all 
the Bible worthies, so truly household words with him, 
were utter strangers to the ignorant boy beside him* 
The more he explained, and took for granted, the darker 
everything became to John, until, bewildered and dis- 
lieartened, when it was too dark to see the print any 
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longer, he took the books from Ned's hauds and started 

for a mournful walk home. He wished his new clothes 

'Were back again in Mr. Sloane's shop. He wished he 

had never made any attempt to do or be anything 

different from John Qray, the rowdy. For the first 

time for weeks he thought of Caleb Short and Jerry 

Mann with a kinder feeling. In the old life he was 

free and reckless ; he did not care, neither did any one 

else. In this new one, it was up-hill, hard work; 

there was giving up something all the time ; and being 

on his best behaviour, and for what 1 Why, he had a 

dull, dim kind of an idea, that it was for something 

which in the end promised to make Ned happy, and 

Hal Foote and Charles Means think he was more of 

a boy, Mr. Wilson, too, spoke to him already when he 

met him in the streets, and even Mr. Foote had nodded 

as he passed him. This they had never done to him 

before, and none of them seemed to see Caleb Short, or 

know there was such a boy, even if he stood right in 

their way. After all, there was something pleasant in 

it ; perhaps it would pay; at any rate, if he must, he 

must, and before he reached home, John was whistling, 

if not his merriest, at least his most musical tunes. 

It was not long before Hal Foote was informed of 
the new suit of clothes, and John's determination of 
coming to Sabbath school, and it was a proof of the 
good-heartedness of both Ned and Hal, that the event 
gave them such real pleasure. 
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Of the cheapness of John's suit of clothes, Hal had 
his own suspicions; so, coming into Aunt Betty's 
room, he said abruptly, — 

" So you patronize Sloane, do youl Well, Ned says 
he has done first-rate, and there is not a handsomer 
suit vrom. I don't know but the chap will cut us all 
out, he will look so smart. Do you know, Aunt Betty, 
I think he is quite good-looking. He used to look 
about as much like a rough Scotch terrier as anything 
else ; but Ned has made him proud enough of his hair 
to keep it in order, and he is white enough now to pass 
for a shade above the mulattoes ; I declare it is a miracle 
to see what a change a few months has made of him !" 

"What of Ned Randall, now?" said Aunt Betty, 
abruptly changing the conversation. 

"Of him, how?" 

" Is he getting along any better ? he seemed rather^ 
down-hearted lately." 

" Oh, he is as happy as a king over John Gray. H^ 
says it is a real triumph of that never-ending motto o^ 
his. Little by little has done it all ; you would laugli- 
to hear him talk. He ought to be a minister, but h^ 
sticks to it that he never shall try for an education. 
He says he thinks that he had better gite up his Latin, 
for other things will be of more importance to a business 
man. All nonsense, and so I tell him." 

" I think it's right sensible, though, and if I were he 
I would make a change in my studies." 
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" Studies ! he would laugh to hear you dignify his 

half-hours' work with that name. Well, Aunt Betty,'* 

and an unwonted shade of thoughtfulness came over 

Hal's face; "I tell you what, I think Ned Randall is 

about the best boy there is out; he is right manly, and 

makes even that butcher shop seem somehow different 

to me, and yet he is none of your perfect boys. He 

wouldn't do at all now to write a book about, because, 

you see, he gets mad sometimes, and down-hearted, 

poor fellow, very often. He knows he has a hard time 

of it) and then he thinks of his father, and mourns for 

him more than any one would imagine he did. He 

tells me sometimes it seems to him as if he could not 

have him dead, as if he must bring him back to life, 

and have him come home again. I declare. Aunt 

Betty, it would make you cry, I know it would, if you 

could see him as I do." 

" I daresay," and Aunt Betty's eyes looked dim, as 
if they bad tears hidden in them now. " Is there any- 
thing you can find out that I can do for him, Hal ? if 
there is, you will come, of course." 

" Well, I rather guess that Sloane business was about 
as good as anything could be; you ought to see how 
pleased be looks, and hear him ; you would be satisfied 
with the way your money went this time; and the 
best is, nobody suspects. Sloane made both John and 
his father promise not to tell how cheap they were, 
arid there is no getting anything out of him but that 
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they were * dog-cheap.* How much did you pay, Aunt 
Betty 1" 

" I don't know as it is any of your business," ssdd 
Aunt Betty, with a happy ring in her rather cracked 
voice, '' I was told I could get measured anywhere for 
a suit of boy*s clothes if I wished to, and that is 
enough." 

" You are a glorious old aunt ! " and when Hal 
pressed his lips warmly on Aunt Betty^s withered 
cheek the kiss sent a thrill of Joy to her good, kind 
heart, and it made Hal a better and wiser boy. 

A few minutes after Hal closed Miss Wood's door, 
Mr. Wilson heard a quick knock, and at the same time 
the handle of his office-door turned. He knew very 
well who it was, and Hal Foot walked in. 

"I've something gay to tell you, Mr. Wilson," he 
said, panting for breath, " John Gray is really coming 
at last j he has bought a new suit of clothes, and lie 
owns up to it ; says he, * I'll be in there next Sunday, 
and no fail ;' so Ned has been teaching him his lesson, 
but he takes to it very awkwardly, Neds says; and, 
Mr. Wilson, if you will be kind enough, sir, not to be 
very hard on him for two or three times, until he gets 
sort of used to it, I think he would be a great deal 
more contented." 

" I will do my best to be lenient to him," said Mr. 
Wilson, looking up from the law papers before himj 
" I like to see you boys so interested and pleased about 
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it; with God's blessing we will hope to do the boy a 
great deal of good." 

**' He's as ignorant as a heathen ; Ned says he don't 
seem to know the first thing about the Bible, or the 
way of salvation through the Lord Jesus. He would 
not know even that there was an Adam, if he had not 
been the first man, and he had only a blundering kind 
of an idea of the difference between David and 
Abraham." 

'* I suppose he never was taught in his life." 

"No, sir; he didn't think there was a Bible in his 
home ; you know neither his father nor mother go to 
church, and I daresay there is no such thing as family 
prayers."/ 

" Of course not ; people who do not go to church, 
would not be very apt to pray anywhere." 

" Isn't it a wonder, Mr. Wilson, that he is willing to 
come at alii " 

" I think it is ; we must be very careful how we 
treat him." 

" Yes, sir ; that's what I came this morning for, to 
ask you to be a little easy with him ; I thought you 
never would have suspected how ignorant he is, and he 
is a proud sort of a fellow, so, if he was mortified he 
would never come again." 

"Very likely; I will be careful" 

" Thank you, sir;" and Hal went out from the office, 
feeling that he had received a great personal favour. 
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Every night that remained of that week Ned and 
John, sometimes joined by Hal, might be seen at work 
very industriously for an hour or two after tea, ou 
Mrs. Randall^s garden ; and while they worked, they 
studied the lesson for the coming Sabbath together. 
Their Bible and question-book being in little Kitty's 
hands, who asked a question, or turned to passages, as 
she was directed, so demurely, that but for the inter- 
ested look which now and then lighted up her face, 
you could hardly have told that she were not a little 
machine patented for that express purpose. The result 
of all was, not only a perfect lesson on John's part, the 
first real knowledge of the Bible he had ever acquired, 
but, also, such a wonderful advance in the making of 
the garden, that Mrs. Randall looked every morning 
with fresh surprise at the neat bed which seemed to 
have risen there since the previous night; and Tot, 
clapping her hands, went out as soon as breakfast was 
over, and trod down the paths w^hich the rough boots 
of the boys had tried to harden, until it seemed a per- 
fect measure of some very tiny feet, and her mother 
heard her saying, as she sat down on the smoothest 
comer of the bed where the cucumbers had just been 
planted, " Little by little ; I tell Ned all about it when 
he come home, and he say, good Tot helped Neddy a 
great big deal" 

Yes, it had all been " little by little," but not just 
in Tot's sense. It had been a stroke of the hoe, a 
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sliort use of the rake, a verse, a Scripture name, a 
reference, a sensible answer to a sensible question, and 
the whole was done, moment after moment, stroke after 
stroke, word after word. Each very small, but with a 
large result. 

The next Sabbath was an era to those boys with 
whom our story has had most to do. With Ned it 
was the triumph of his motto, with Hal the accomplish- 
ment of a petted wish, with John the most decided 
step in the new life which he had as yet taken. In 
thinking of it afterwards, it seemed to these boys 
almost impossible it should have been so natural and 
easy a thing. John, after he had taken his seat in the 
gallery, and encountered the first stare of surprise from 
those who knew him, was so interested in watching 
everything, that he forgot he was there for tlie 
first time since he was a little boy; and when Ned 
stopped for him to go down to Sabbath school, and 
Hal moved to give him a place by his side in the 
class, and Mr. Wilson let him pass without any special 
notice, his timidity eeemed to leave him in a moment ; 
and this is the way John Gray became a Sabbath- 
school scholar. 
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[UE factory to which we have already referred 
as having changed hands, had been in past 
times a very important institution in Ear- 
land. It had employed a large number of 
half-grown girls and boys, and when it was 
stopped by the pressure of the times, there had followed 
much want in the families who had for years been 
dependent upon it for support 

Among those who were thus turned out of employ- 
ment, was, as we have said, John Gray. He had 
worked there in a great many dijfferent ways; indeed, 
he could hardly remember a time, since he was able to 
cam his first copper, when for some part of the day he 
had not been among its dirt and noise. It had, there- 
fore, become a kind of home to him; and now that, 
after two years of standing desolate, there began to be 
signs of life again around the familiar door, he felt as 
if there were a spell drawing him there. Every leisure 
moment he could find he was haunting the premises. 
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The workmen found him everywhere; but as he was 
obliging, and took pains not to be in their way, he 
was a universal favourite. When the cartloads of great 
black machinery came, he watched them with an in- 
telligence and shrewdness which called the attention 
of the owner, Mr. Trowbridge, toward him, and made 
him inquire who and what he was. 

It was singular to see John springing up and down 
the carts, talking familiarly of the wheels and cogs, 
handling the fine and more delicate parts of the 
machinery with a fondness which seemed as if he were 
caressing a human being, while his whole face glowed 
with an interest, and betrayed a mind never seen in it 
before. So weeks passed on, and summer came. The 
preparations were finished, the hands mustered, and 
once more the busy sound of the dashing of the great 
wheels, the roar and ring of many-handed engines, the 
whirl of spindles, the volumes of heated air, rushing 
like maddened things from the open windows, told 
Harland that the war had not laid all waste for them 
in the commercial world. John looked with an unde- 
finable longing toward the building every time he came 
in sight of it. There was no music in the world to 
him like its various discordant sounds, and no life so 
enticing as that within its noisy, steam-laden walls. 
Still, he never thought of leaving Mr. Jenkins, or of 
applying for a place thera He had become wonted to 
his new business, attached to his master and to Ned, 
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aud as for Suip and the butcher's cart, they were to 
him a part and parcel of himsell It is but justice to 
him to say, that he never thought of the possibihty of 
going elsewhere, or neglected the work which he was 
expected to do. 

One morning, while he and Ned were talking over 
the factory and its new work, and new workmen, with 
the eager interest which John always showed whenever 
he could speak of it, they saw Mr. Trowbridge coming 
toward the shop with Mr. Jenkins; as soon as he came 
in sight of the boys, they stopped, and the boys 
thought, from the variety of gestures which Mr. Trow- 
bridge made in their direction, that they were talking 
of them. Nor were they wrong, for very soon they 
came to them, and Mr. Jenkins introduced the boys 
separately to him. . Mr. Trowbridge talked with them 
for some time, asked them a great variety of questions 
which surprised them, and when he left, said, " Well, 
boys, I shall see you both again." 

Of course there was no end to the conjectures which 
this excited. The boys wished to ask Mr. Jenkins 
about it, but he was very quiet and reserved with them 
through the day, and Ned thought he saw him occa- 
sionally looking at him with an uncommon expression 
of sadness. What could it all mean ] Hal was con- 
sulted at night, but could not or would not throw any 
light on the subject; though Ned was sure he was in such 
grand spirits that nothing wrong could have happened. 
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A day or two after this conversation, Mr. Jenkins 
^2ame into the shop, and going up to Ned, held his 
Iiand out to him and said, — 

" Ned, my boy, I am very glad of it ; yet I feel very 
bad about it too." 

" About what 1 " said Ned, looking at him in much 
surprise. 

" Why, you see, I couldn't say no, because I know 
it would be for your good; and I couldn't exactly say 
yes, because I couldn't bear to lose you." 

** Where am I to go, Mr. Jenkins 1 " and Ned felt the 
colour Tush painfully into his cheeks. 

" To be sure ! you don't know anything about it, do 
you? and then he wants John too, both of you at 
once;" and Mr. Jenkins looked earnestly in Ned's face 
through a mist which was so apt to gather over the 
good man's eyes. 

" Who wants us — what do you mean, Mr. Jenkins 1 • * 

"Why, Mr. Trowbridge — and it's a very fine offer 
he makes ; I can't keep you back now, can I, Ned 1 
because you know we have been looking for it all 
along, and the Lord has sent it ; it wouldn't do, of 
course it wouldn't, to say no; you must go, both of 
you, so far as I can see, and it's all right; but it comes 
hard on me. I was beginning to feel that you were 
my own boys; don't feel hurt about it, Ned, because 
I know your father was a sight more thought of than 
ever I was ; but you took the place of my boys who 
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arc gone, and I Avas easier like. But it^B aH right, Ned^ 
and I'm glad of it, very glad of it;" and he held out 
his hand to Ned, who clasped it warmly and 
said, — 

" But why must I go, Mr. Jenkins 1 I had rather 
stay." 

" Jlear the boy, now ! ** and a smile of joy broke 
over the rough, red face ; " bless your heart, Ned, why, 
he will pay you twice as much as I can, and if you 
take to the business, as I hope ^ou may, your fortune 
is made. There isn't better work in the country than 
manufactory work, when one has sense and learning 
for it. It's almost as good as college, any day." 

Ned was not without a boy's interest and pride in 
the great new enterprise ; besides, he caught something 
of the factory spirit from John ; so he did not answer 
immediately, but seemed thinking. At last he said,— • 

"What will my mother sayl" 

" ^Ir. Trowbridge saw her this morning before I 
spoke to you, and she says you are old enough to 
decide for yourself, you shall do as you wish in the 
matter; but I think it's pretty nigh settled you have 
to go, Ned. I must lose you, anyhow, sooner or later, 
but you have been a first-rate boy, and done your work 
like a man." 

" Mr. Jenkins," said Ned, " when I first came here 
you gave me a motto, which has served me in good 
stead every day of my life." 
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"I knew it would, I knew it would," broke in Mr. 
'^enkins; "it has served me in the same way ever since 
J began with it; it*8 worth more for a boy to grow by 
than a pile of silver and gold." 

"Yes, sir; I was going to say, if I have done well 
Bince I have been here, it has been owing very much 
to that. It helped me when it seemed to me as if I 
never could learn; it was all so very, very new; and 
now, if I am to go away from you, and begin again, it 
will be just as much ; I don't think I would try, if it 
were not for it. I am at home here, and know what 
is what, and tliat is a great deal for a boy who don't 
feel more confidence in himself than I do ; but if I go, 
it will be only one thing new to-day, and another thing 
new to-morrow, and so on." 

"You think more of whether you can do it, than 
any other boy I ever saw ; they are generally all of a 
piece, men, when they are not much bigger than my 
thumb; but stick to it that way, Ned, you are none 
the more of a fool in other persons' estimation, for not 
being too great in your own." 

"What will John sayl" said Ned abruptly; "he 
has been wild to be in there ever since the door was 
unlocked three months ago ; he will be half crazy with 
joy when he hears it." 

" Come, and we will tell him." 

John Gray was busy on the stairs which led down 
from the back of the shop into the water, when Mr. 
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Jenkins called to him ; but Ned could not stop for him 
to come up, so he said, — 

" Do you want to go into the factory to workf ' 

" What are you talking about] " called out John, and 
the beating of the water against the piles for a moment 
was the only answer. 

" Do you hear tliat water ? " said Ned, looking down 
into it. 

" Hear it, of courae I do, I am not deaf ! " 

" Well, do you want to go, and work all day, where 
you hear nothing else but this thunder, only teo times 
as loud 1 " 

" Prettiest noise in the world," said John, dipping 
his hands into the stream. 

" Come ahead, then, Mr. Trowbridge wants yoa" 

"Eh.r* 

" Mr. Trowbridge wants you ; I thought you wasn't 
deaf." 

" Mr. Trowbridge wants me ? what for 1 " 

"Oh, nonsense; don't keep me screaming down 
there, come up here." 

John was on the top of the stairs in a minute; and 
with far less trouble than he had brought himself to 
break the plan to Ned, Mr. Jenkins told him what 
was proposed ; nor was John now very slow in com- 
prehending, nor backward in the demonstrations of joy 
with which he received it. It may be questioned 
whether, if a purse of gold had been flung at his 
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^eet, he would have grasped it with any more eager- 
ness. 

Mr. Jenkins did not seem to have a very clear idea 
for what Mr. Trowbridge wished the boys. They were 
to be sent to his office after dinner, and he would talk 
with them there. 

Very little else was thought or spoken of in the 
butcher's shop that morning, and at the appointed 
moment they were both in Mr. Trowbridge's office. 

The conversation need not be detailed; it will be 
enough to say, that when it was ended, both John and 
Ned felt that a new but very pleasant life was opening 
before them. Ned received it as one step up in the 
ladder he was to climb; but with a firm footing, and a 
steady clasp of th)e hand, and most of all, his eye fixed 
upward, what might he not accomplish? For the 
first time since his father's death, there seemed to him 
a possibility of doing without college and the pro- 
fessional life, and of being happy. For John, he was 
almost beside himself with delight; he knew he could 
do what he was to undertake; Ned would still be near 
him ; even Snip and the pleasant drives faded away in 
the light of the new hopes, and that night the slowly- 
sinking summer sun did not go down on a happier boy 
than John Gray. 
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lEFOBE Jobn left Lome the next momiog, 
«w Snip Gtanding at liia father's done, 
no one was in the waggon. While be 
was woudering whether the horse, vith s 
presentiment that he was going to lose 
him for a driver, had not- come lumaelf to 
the house to seek him, he saw Mr. Jenkins talking 
c.imesUy with his father, at the side of the house; and 
he knew by the loud tones in which his father spoke, 
that he was angry. 

"There he is," said Mr. Jenkins, seeing him, and lie 
beckoned to him. 

"Where were you last night, sir!" said his fatlier, 
taking hold of Iiis arm very roughly. 

"Last night) why, I don't know," said John, sor- 
priaed into confusion and fear. 

" Don't know, sir ! none of your prevarications witli 
me ; where were yon 1 " and here came a hard shake. 
" Let alone, can't you )"said John very disrespectful ij- 
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*' Xo, sir, not till you tell me the truth ; where were 
ym'i speak!'* 

John reeled to and fro in the hands of the angry 
man, and did not answer. 

" Answer, or I will horsewhip it out of you.*' 

" Let me alone ! " 

*' John," said Mr. Jenkins kindly, laying his hand 
with authority on Mr. Gray's arm, " we want to know 
where you were, because something very bad has hap- 
pened, and it is necessary to show where you were at 
the time." 

"What has happened]" said John, darting away 
from his father to Mr. Jenkins' side. 

" Somebody has broken open my shop, and took it 
all, wallet and all." 

"AUwhatr' 

"All the money, you fool!" broke in his father; 
** where were you? if you don't want to go to jail, you 
had better speak quick." 

John's face underwent every possible change. lie 
was pale, then red, looked from his father to Mr. Jenkins, 
and from Mr. Jenkins back, in such a wild, bewildered 
way, that Mr. Jenkins felt very sorry for him, and said — 

" Don't be frightened, John. / don't suspect you. 
I've tried you out and out, and you are honest as the 
daylight. I never suspect a boy who goes to Sabbath 
school, and if others do, we will show them that tliey 
are mistaken. Where were you 1 " 
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"Who took itr* said John, still staring at Mr. 
Jenkins, only half comprehending what he was saying. 

"If we knew, do you think we should ask youT' 
said his father more gently; "if Mr. Jenkins don't 
suspect you, others will ; where were you 1 " 

Now, many times as John had heard this question 
repeated, it did not yet seem to have made any impres 
sion on him, until Mr. Jenkins said again, — 

" Were you with Ned at his house 1 " 

"No; I was at the factory." 

"Don't lie, now, the Factory is always closed at 
eight," said his father. 

" I was at the factory," repeated he, looking straight 
in Mr. Jenkins' face; "I went down in under, after the 
hands went home, to see how the straps were fastened 
on to the big wheel" 

" What? alone down there, at that time of night ? " 

" Yes, I was ; you can't tell when they are going, and 
so I took the time." 

" How long did you stay 1 " 

" I came home as the clock struck ten." 

" He did," said his father ; " I know his mother said, 
' John is out later than usual to-night ; you don't sup- 
|X)se he is getting into bad ways, do you 1 " 

" How much was taken ]" asked John. 

" I don't know exactly how much; but I do pretty 
nigh; you see, I was so sort of bewildered like, to think 
of both of you going away at once and how much good 
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miglit come of it to you, that when it came to locking 
up at night, my mind was on you, and not on my 
business, and so I clean forgot the money-drawer, 
wallet and all This morning, when I put my hand 
into my pocket for my key, I felt natural for the wallet 
too, but it wasn't there, and then I bethought myself 
where it could be, and all at once it came to me that 
I hadn't taken it out of the drawer at all ; there was 
the drawer-key in my pocket all safe and sound, and I 
never thought of harm ; but I went in pretty quick, 
and found the drawer wide open, a few papers, scattered 
round on the floor, right under it, and all the rest clean 
gone ! That's all I know about it." 

** Say again, Mr. Jenkins," said John, looking him 
earnestly in the face, " that you don't suspect me ; say 
it, so father can hear it." 

*•' I don't suspect you, John Gray. I told you once, 
that boys who go to Sabbath school don't steal ; but 
others do doubt you, and you must be ready to face it 
out, my boy, with a good brave heart ; God knows all 
about it, and He will help you." 

" It's no man that will accuse a boy without a proof," 
said Mr. Gray, sharply ; " if you haven't any reason for 
suspecting John, you have tried him pretty fair out and 
out, and you ought to know him if any one does. You 
never saw anything in him, sooner or later, that looked 
like dishonesty, did you 1 " 

What was it dyed John's face now of the deepest 
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crimson, and made good Mr. Jenkins look away as lie 
answered, — 

" It's enough for everybody else, and it ought to be 
for his father, I am sure, that I have no fear, not a 
mite, that John took the money. What puzzles me is, 
who in this town of Harland could have been wicked 
enough to do the thing. I thought John might have 
an inkling, and I would see him before any stir waa 
made about it" 

** You don't suspect that other chap that was "witli 
you either. Captain Eandall's boy." 

" No more than I do myself, or, John here ; why I 
would trust Ned with a bag of untold gold. He's 
couiited my money over, and kept my accouats oftener 
nor I have myself, and he's very correct at figures." 

" Does he know of it ? " asked John. 

" Yes, I told him, and left him in the shop while I 
came for you." 

" Who does he suspect ? " 

" He don't know what to think, only he says, he 
will answer for it with his right hand, that it is not 
you." 

"In course he would," said John, proudly. "He 
knows I am not mean enough to do any such thing ; 
and father might too, if he knew more about me." 

" I would clap you somewhere where you would not 
be seen again for some time, if you had done it; that's 
all," said his father, looking at him ; " and if you know 
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anytluDg about it, the best way for you is to make a 
c]ean breast in the shortest possible time." 

" How can I know anything about it ? " said John, 
Lis temper rising. *' I wasn't there to see." 

Mr. Jenkins, afraid of another violent scene between 
father and son, now hurried John away with him ; and 
by the time they reached the shop they found quite a 
crowd collected round the door, drawn together by the 
story which had spread quickly through the quiet town. 
Ned was besieged with questions, not one of which he 
was able to answer ; and the rifled drawer passed from 
one hand to another, almost as if the wood would speiiik 
and tell the story. 

The first thing John did when he reached the shop, 
was to go to the back door, which led down the stairs 
already familiar to the reader. 

" Was this locked, Mr. Jenkins 1 " he said. 

" Locked, no ! I never locked it, nor my father before 
me that ever I heard o£ Why, boy, the stairs only 
lead into the river." 

" I know it ; but it's easy enough for a swimmer to 
get up them any time after dark ; and last night was 
none of your lightest." 

" That's it," exclaimed Jem Jones, who had been one 
of the earliest and most interested spectators. " I say 
that*s smart in the boy. Here we have been examining 
everything else, and never thought of what is as plain 
as the nose on your face." 
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" I wonder bow he came to think of that 1" sneered 
another. " He seems mighty familiar with it" 

" I should think he might be," said Mr. Jenkins ; 
" he has been up and down there something like fifty 
times a day all summer." 

" That is going in the daytime, I suppose ; not after 
honest people should be in bed ! " 

" And that is the only time he has been there, when 
honest people should, I'll answer for that ! " 

" Well, well, don't be touchy, Jenkins, or we shall 
think you robbed yourself!" 

" And don't you be a suspecting those to whom it 
don't belong ; for I would rather lose evfery farthing of 
it than hurt a poor boy who has nothing to depend 
upon but his good name." 

" Who are you going to suspect, then ? " 

" We are going to go careful to work, and not be in 
a hurry about it" 

" That's right ! " said Jem Jones, " mother and 1 had 
rather you would take a stick and knock one of our 
boys right down than to be a suspecting them ; it don't 
do them any good, any how ! " 

" Who suspects me ? " said John, planting his feet 
firmly on the floor, and looking around with a grim face 
and a lowering brow. 

No one answered, and the silence which followed 
sunk into the boy's heart with a sudden pain. 

** Just as much reason for their suspecting me as you, 
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J<>Im Gray," said a cheering voice from the other side 
of the room. All turned to see Hal Foote, who had 
that moment entered the shop. " Keep up a good 
heart, and let them have their nine days' wonder out ; 
we will catch the thief yet, I'll promise you ; so don't 
be frightened at any of the owls* croaking." 

" Who's croaking V* said the man who had been the 
first to throw out the suspicion. 

'' That's more than I know ; but somebody has said 
something, I should fancy, from John's looks. It isn't 
fair ; why don't you talk about Ned Randall or me 1 
I am here fifty times a day, and either of us would as 
soon have taken it as John Gray." And the delicate, 
small boy walked up to the side of the great rough one, 
and with the feeling that he could and would protect 
him put his arm around him. 

" You'll go bail for John, won't you," said Jem 
Jones, looking at the two boys in much delight. 
" Well, for the matter of that, so will I, and I think 
the less said about it, until we take the thief, the better. 
Who have you on the look-out, Mr. Jenkins 1 " 

" Pretty nigh all Harland," said Mr. Jenkins ; " every- 
body is up in arms about it, it is such an uncommon 
thing, and it will be as much as the thief s neck is 
worth to try to spend any of the money here." 

" It might be, but no ; there's no use doing it, and I 
won't," said Jem Jones, resolutely ; " it will out like 
murder by and by, you see if it don't." 
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John stood stiff and straight for §K)me time after he 
liad felt Hal's arm around him ; but there was no pos- 
sibility of resisting it long, and Hal saw the colour fade 
from his face, and felt his muscles relax, and soon John 
said to him in a low voice, ^ 

" You don't suspect me, Hal Foote ] '' 

" Not a bit of it ; you would no more steal than I 
would, and I would cut off both my hands first." 

" So would I, and chop them up into bits ! " said 
John. 

"Then don't mind it. Do you suppose I should 
care a pin if everybody in Harland should turn round 
and say to me, * You took it, Hal Foote !' why I should 
laugh in their very faces. How absurd it would be ! " 
and Hal laughed loud and long, as if it were indeed 
very funny. 

Not a smile came into John's face ; he felt as if it were 
a life-and-death struggle with him ; all the past, with 
its errors and its sins, came quickly before him ; then 
the present with its new life, and the future with those 
bright hopes, and beautiful, bounding, life-full future, 
where was it] — a dark curtain seemed dropping over 
it Not a word Hal spoke found its way to John's 
heart ; he was alone in coldness and darkness j not 
even groping yet for the hand that was to lead him out. 
Poor John ! it did seem hard, indeed. Mr. Jenkins 
pitied him as he never pitied any one before ; and only 
the more deeply because he knew that John was feeUng 
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that he of all others might suppose that he had grounds 
for his suspicion. He felt that the kindest thing he 
could do now, would be to begin the business of the 
day, and put John to work ; so he called both of his 
boys, and dispatched them on errands to different parts 
of the town, charging them to have as little to say about 
the theft as they could. This was good advice ; for 
they were stopped and besieged with questions many 
times before they returned, and every word they said 
was repeated over and over again, with such additions 
and exaggerations as always are attached on such oc- 
casions. 

This was the longest, saddest day of his life to John 
Gray, and a day of much anxiety to Ned. It seemed 
as if it never would be through, the busy, talking 
customers never out of the full sho*p, and they at liberty 
to sit down and talk the matter fairly over ; but it did 
come at last, the summer sun sank slowly, very slowly 
down behind the western hills, and the two boys 
went to sit together on the stairs near the water, as 
its last rays lit up with a soft beauty the dear dash- 
ing river, making long lines of red and purple in its 
white depths, and leaving blue sky and fleecy clouds 
asleep on its still bosom. Ned saw them all, and felt 
the beauty in a calming of his anxious thoughts, but 
for John, the darkness of midnight might as well have 
lain over everything ; he was now intent on one purpose 
only. Who did it ] How can I find him out 1 What 
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will become erf me ? It was some time before either 
of the boys spoke. At length Ned said, " Who do yon 
suspect, John 1 " 

*• Caleb Short and Jerry Mann." 

" Why do you suspect them ] " 

Now came a long story of what hitherto Ned had 
been ignorant, but the time had come to speak, and he 
heard with much surprise of Caleb and Jerry's attack 
on the drawer; of John's defence of it; of Mr. Jenkins' 
suspicions, and the result of the whole. This was an 
entirely new light on the subject, and John who had 
watched him through the whole recital with a jealous 
eye, saw the troubled look which shaded his face. 

" If they did it," he said after a few hiinutes' silence, 
" we shall have very hard work to prove it on them. 
Why don't you tell Mr. Jenkins all about it ? " 

" Because what was mean to do then, is mean to do 
now, and it's terrible to suspect a boy who is innocent; 
but if they did it, they did it to ruin me, and they will," 
said John, with a stifled groan. 

" Don't you be afraid, God will take care of you," 
said Ned solemnly. " May I tell Mr. Jenkins whom 
we suspect, without saying anything about that time?" 

" No," said John, sharply, " I've known it all along. 
I've been sure they would do something." 

"That is the reason he sent the stick on the icel" 
asked Ned, interrupting him. 

" Yes, I knew it then, and I've been watching tbem 
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ever since ; I knew, the very first chance they got, they 
would take it. What a fool I was to leave this back 
door open. IVe locked it myself every night since, 
until last night, and unlocked it first thing in the morn- 
ing, so Mr. Jenkins need not suspect; but last night, 
that factory put it all out of my head, and they've 
done it, and me too." 

" I don't see how they can hurt you. Mr. Jenkins 
knows you are innocent," 

" He tries to think so," said John, gloomily, " but 
way down in his heart he remembers the drawer, and 
how he locked it. He wouldn't have thought of it 
again if this hadn't happened, and you don't suppose 
Mr. Trowbridge is going to have a boy there who is a 
thief, do you, Ned Randall? I can tell you he isn't. 
I shall get my walking-ticket to-morrow, and that ends 
me. 

" Poh ! nonsense, John Gray; Mr. Trowbridge will 
believe what Mr. Jenkins says about you." 

" No, he won't, for Mr. Jenkins has got the drawer 
business behind all, and if he pushes him hard, he will 
own up, you see if he don't It's no use, it's all 
over." 

" You are a faint-hearted fellow," said Ned, but with- 
out the confidence with which he had spoken before ; 
his good sense told him at once that appearances were 
very much against John. " Why don't you try to keep 
upT' 
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'* Because it*s no use, I tell you; we shan't catch 
them, they are too cunning for us, and it will come on 
me. Now let us go ; there is no good sitting in the 
dark any longer. I want to go and hear the water 
break against that big wheel before they order me off 
the premises.'" 

How gloomily John looked as the last rays of twilight 
fell upon him. Ned could not forget his face as he 
went home, and even after he had shut his eyes to 
sleep, visions of the broken-spirited boy came gliding 
before him in his dreams. 
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I SHORT time after the theft had beeo com- 
mitted, Mr. Trowbridge called to Mr, 
Jenkina, as he was paising his factory, 
and asked him if he could have a few 
minutes' converaatiou with him alone. 
Mr. Jenkins went in; he had been ex- 
pecting and dreading this meeting. He had already- 
learned enough <^ Mr. Trowbridge's business habits to 
know he was not going to take into his employment 
any pereoo upon whose honesty there rested the 
shadow of a snspiciou, and as the days had passed 
without any light being thrown upon the robbery, he 
felt sure he should have inquiries made of him, which 
it would not be either pleasant or easy to answer; bnt 
one thing he had determined: if pressed, to tell Mr. 
Trowbridge the doubts which he had entertained of 
John's honesty for a short time; how he had acted, 
and why he had done so; and if the thought crossed 
hia mind that Mr, Trowbridge would think him. very 
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credulous and foolish, it mattered little to him, for he 
felt more and more sure that he had done right 

^Ir. Trowbridge did wish to make particular inquiries 
respecting the boys. His own business life and 
shrewdness led him strongly to suspect the money had 
been taken by one of them ; and now he wished to 
know if there had ever been anything in either which 
would justify his suspicion ; and he asked directly. 

Mr. Jenkins replied as directly. Nor was he at all 
surprised, when his story was ended, to hear Mr. 
Trowbridge say with a smile, — 

" Your kind heart has come very near leading you 
or me, or both of us, into a great error. Mr. Jenkins, 
I cannot see any reason to doubt that that money is 
this very moment in John Gray's possession. Have 
you had him searched?" 

** Wouldn't do it for ten times the sum, Mr. Trow- 
bridge," and Mr. Jenkins brought down his heavy 
hand with a noise which made the other start. " I 
should have the blood of the boy's soul on my head. 
He is as innocent as you or I, and if we never find it 
out before, we shall both of us at the great judgment- 
day." 

" Mr. Jenkins, don't be too certain ; it is a mistaken 
kindness on your part. If I had taken that boy, and 
he committed a great offence, in my judgment you 
would have been in a measure to blame for it I 
should have trusted him on your recommendation 
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implicitly, and he would have been in places where he 
would have ruined himself for this world and the next. 
If you take my advice, you will call in a magistrate 
and have him searched before the hour is past. I must 
say, I wonder at you." 

" The Lord be my judge," said Mr. Jenkins, solemnly, 
" but I will do no such thing, and if you are a man, 
Mr. Trowbridge, you will respect the confidence which 
I have held so sacred." 

" If you do not care to recover your money, and do 
not hold my views with regard to the boy, I shall most 
certainly not interfere; only be assured, Mr. Jenkins, 
I have done with him ; no earthly thing will ever tempt 
me to employ a hand about whom I have a doubt. If 
you will send John Gray to me, I will dismiss him at 
once from my factory." 

"Oh, Mr. Trowbridge!" pleaded the good man. 
" Can you not wait a little longer — only a little, a week 
or two will not make any difference to you, and it may 
be the saving of a souL John thinks the world of 
coming to you. He was born a factory boy, and his 
whole heart is in your work ; he will make a rare hand 
by and by." 

" I certainly shall not give him a chance again. I 
must remind you, Mr. Jenkins, that according to my 
ways of thinking, you have made a very narrow escape 
for us all." 

His face was hard and stern ; he felt that Mr. 
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Jenkins had deceived Lim foolishly, and as he turned 
away, Mr. Jenkins knew that from him at least there 
was no help ; so he said, sorrowfully, — 

" Be as gentle with him as you can, Mr. Trowbridge, 
for though he looks rough and hard, / have never for- 
got the look he gave me when I put that key back in 
the drawer; no, nor ever shall, so long as I live; good 
morning, sir; you can call John when you see him. 
It isn^t in my heart to send him here ; it would almost 
seem as if I had part and lot in it ;" and so they parted. 

Tliat night Mr. Trowbridge spoke to John as he saw 
him, but before he had time to tell him what he had 
intended — Mr. Jenkins' warnings having the effect of 
making him wish to soften what he had to say — John 
burst out with, " You needn't say a word, sir, I've 
been expecting it every day since. I didn't do it; but 
I don't expect you to believe it ; no, I knew how it 
would be. I have seen it coming. I will go away, 
sir, I don't care much where." 

" A guilty conscience," said Mr. Trowbridge to him- 
self; but he said aloud, " Since you know so well, I 
need not tell you. I am very sorry; you are an ac- 
tive boy, and seem fond of machinery; you would have 
made a good hand. I don't doubt it ; what a pity it 
is, but I can't have any one around me that I should 
have to watch. I trust you will reform and make a 
good man yet." 

John turned away; the last hope had died out; 
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tbere was certainly nothiDg to live for now. He 
stopped one moment in the lower work-room, and 
listened to the sound of the machinery. The wheels 
dashed, the water roared, the spindles span with the 
loud whirling sound, the busy men and boys stood 
silently by the looms, nor turned their eyes for a 
moment from them on the boy who was looking so 
eagerly on alL 

" It's Caleb Short and Jerry Mann," he muttered to 
himself, and went gloomily out. 

** It's done !" he said, throwing his cap on the desk 
at which Ned sat) when he came back into Mr. 
Jenkins' store. " He don't want me ; won't have a 
thie£" 

"What are you talking about]" said Ned, looking 
up without answering directly. John pointed over in 
the direction of the factory. 

" It's all up ! I knew it ! I told you so ! " 

" Have you been to see Mr. Trowbridge 1 " 

" Yes, he don't want a thief." 

"Did he say sol" 

" Not exactly, but it's all the same ; nobody wants 
me now ; they look after me when I go into the shops 
80';" and John imitated the scrutiny of which he was 
conscious. 

" Don't be foolish, John. I dare say they look after 
me too, but I never think of it, so it don't matter." 

" He wants you, though." 
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" Perhaps not, I dare say not ; at any rate, John, if 
he is so hard on you, I don't want to go." 

" You would, though ; he don't mean to hurt me." 

" But he does;" and Ned found himself growing very 
indignant at the unjust suspicions. " 1*11 tell you what, 
tliere is nothing for it but finding the boys out, and 
that sooner or later" we will do. I wonder how Mr. 
Trowbridge will look then. I should like to tell him.'* 

** It isn't of any use, he never will take me. I can't 
stand it much longer, Ned ; I can't." 

What was to be done] Ned felt almost as much 
troubled as John. Would not help come from some 
one] Ned thought of Miss Wood, of Emma Foote, of 
Charles Means, of Mr. Wilson, but it was all fruitless. 
His sense told him that they could do him no good, 
and so day after day passed wearily and heavily along. 

The Sabbath School, as yet, John had not stayed 
away from ; but it was a surprise to both teacher and 
pupil when he made his appearance there Sabbath after 
Sabbath, with his lessons faithfully learned. He 
seemed so discouraged, and took so little interest in 
everything around him, that the wonder was it had not 
induced him at once to forsake what he had been drawn 
into with so much reluctance. The truth was, that the 
sentence, uttered by Mr. Jenkins in the kindness and 
fulness of his heart, had saved him, — " A boy who goes 
to Sabbath School never steals;" and so John Gray 
clung to the Sabbath School. It was the only bright 
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thing in his life now ; a place where he forgot what 
was said and thought, and where he met others on 
pleasant terms. Each member of the class, in his own 
way, tried to be very kind to him. None of the boys 
believed him guilty, and there was a generous, high- 
toned character pervading them all, which made him 
at home, and for one short hour happy. 

When Ned had told John that he would not go into 
Mr. Trowbridge's employment, he had meant what he 
said. It seemed to him unfair and as showing unkind 
and unreasonable traits in the factory owner to con- 
demn a boy on the slight grounds that he had. He 
did not know of Mr. Jenkins' communication to him, 
nor enough of business to feel that it is not kindness, 
but directly the contrary, to place those in whom you 
have not perfect confidence in a situation where they 
might fall into temptation ; so when Mr. Trowbridge 
sent for him to come to his new place, he went to him 
and told him that he did not wish to do so ; that Mr. 
Jenkins was too kind and good to him for him to be 
willing to leave him, and that if he pleased he might 
take another boy. 

" Which means," said Mr. Trowbridge, after hearing 
him through, " that you are vexed at me for not hav- 
ing taken in John Gray, even if I am not satisfied with 
him." 

" Yes, sir," said Ned, bluntly. 

Mr. Trowbridge smiled. " You are certainly at 
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liberty to do as you please, so am I ; we part friends, 
I hope." He held his hand out kindly to Ned, who, 
for some reason which he never could explain, consider- 
ing how angry he was, felt compelled to place his own 
within it 

"That's right; you are a gentlemanly boy, I see; 
perhaps some day you may feel differently and wish to 
come back to me ; if you do, let me know. I will tiy 
to find something for you to do." 

" Oh, Mr. Trowbridge, if you only would take John. 
You don't know him, sir, as well as I do, and I will 
engage that lie is as honest as a boy can be. If you 
knew what I do, si?." 

" What do you know r* 

" He made me promise not to tell," said Ned, alarmed 
at having unconsciously blundered into almost betray- 
ing John's confidence. 

" Very bad to make a rash promise, particularly if 
it is anything that would help John now ; but if I do 
not know, you cannot, of course, blame me for not 
acting as if I did." 

" Why, no, sir; only if you would trust him a little. 
If you knew how proud and happy he was to think he 
was to come to you, and how he loves your factory, 
and what a prime hand he would make, you would 
try him, I know you would." 

" And end by having him sent to prison ; you don't 
know what you ask, boy. I know he is smart at his 
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business, and I am sorry to lose him, bat it's out of the 
question as things stand now." 

" If he is proved to be innocent, sir ] " 

" That is a different thing; then I will gladly take 
him, and tell him I am sorry I ever doubted him; 
won't that answer I " 

" I suppose it is very kind in you," said Ned, re- 
luctantly, " but that don't help us now, you see, Mr. 
Trowbridge ; if the boy is innocent, how bad it is for 
him to have everybody suspecting him, and to have you 
turn him off!" 

" And if he is not ] 

" Yes, sir, but if he is," persisted Ned, " only think 
what will become of him ! " 

There was so much pain in Ned's voice that Mr. 
Trowbridge said, — 

" Boy, you are manly in your pleading; if I could I 
would take him for your sake ; but it won't do." 

Ned moved toward the door, but made one more final 
effort before he left, " Is there no hope, sir]" 

" I am sorry, but I dare not take him, for his own 
sake, if not for mine." 

" Then good-bye, sir; we had both been so liappy to 
come to you ; but we can begin life in some other way, 
and you will find John is a prime, honest boy." 




^e ^atiu of $all. 



* HEN it was known among Ned's friends that 
he' had refused the offer which Mr. Trow- 
bridge had made him, it caused many in- 
quiries, and some rather hard remarks. Hal 
was both grieved and angry, and it would 
make a very ridiculous chapter if one half 
the odd things which he said and did should be writteii. 
Mrs. Eandall at first objected very decidedly to tbe 
manner in which Ned had acted, but the boy's protes- 
tations that he could not like Mr. Trowbridge were so 
earnest, that his mother decided it was best not to force 
him against his inclinations, and therefore she consented 
to his remaining where lie was Even Mr. Jenkins was 
sorry to have him stay, though only, of course, because 
he thought it stood in tbe way of his getting on in life. 
In the meantime, the excitement caused by the robbery 
died away in town, and it was seldom mentioned ex- 
cepting when the sight of John Gray, so changed from 
what be was, reminded them of it. Measures were at 
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first taken to make the houses and shops a little more 
secure at night, and Mr. Foote insisted as the man his 
sister, Miss Wood, employed, did not stay at her house 
after dark, that she should have some one beside her- 
self and her female domestics there. To this she con- 
sented and made choice of John Gray. Every one who 
heard it was of course not a little surprised and amused, 
and some said it was a practical carrying out of the old 
maxim, " Set a thief to catch a thief ; " but as John was 
offered good pay for the trouble it was to him to come 
up there, and a good breakfast, he was quite willing to 
do so, particularly as Ned and Hal thought it " fine, 
and the very best thing in the world for him." But 
it seemed to matter very little what was done; the 
gloom in John^s heart and on his face became every 
day deeper and more settled ; he made every one who 
felt in the least interested, very sorry for him, it was 
such a helpless, hopeless gloom, one to which there 
seemed to be no end. He went about all the different 
parts of his work faithfully, but mechanically ; he did 
not forget to go every night and help Ned in his hour 
of work in the garden, a very fine garden it was too, 
one of which both the boys felt justly proud, John 
quite as much so as Ned, as indeed he had a right to, 
for lie had spent as many hours of hard work upon it ; 
but he had forgotten to whistle, he never sang, he seldom 
laughed aloud, and his face became paler and thinner 
than you would have thought it possible, had you seen 
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him three months before. Some said, '* It was his guilty 
conscience, and the truth would come out yet^" and 
others said, ** It showed his honesty, and what a sin 
and shame it was to suspect a person without more 
proof.'* 

So passed the summer ; the days were shortening and 
the golden autumn light was beginning to lay itself, 
with its glorious hues^ over the town, over the distant 
lulls, on the changing trees, on the drooping grass, and, 
far as the eye could reach, on the rich incoming harvest 
fields. Baskets of pears and apples, boxes of melons 
and early autumn vegetables blocked up the doors of 
the small groceries, and the busy workmen and boys 
lolled at dusk under the trees, on the steps of the public 
buildings, and beneath the sheds, which were crowded 
around the bridge. Among these came now Caleb Short 
and Jerry Mann. They had been hired to a farmer 
who lived six miles out of Harland, and had for the 
first time in their lives kept steadily, and with some 
credit to themselves, about their work for the last three 
months. They had been but seldom in Harland, and 
when they had, had stayed so short a time, that although 
John had kept a very strict watch for them, he had 
never been able to see them. The first time, since the 
robbery, that he met them was coming out of the same 
oyster saloon where they had been so often together. 
They had both accosted him in a very friendly way, 
and had so much to tell him of their summer*s experi- 
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ence, that John ahnost began to donbt whether they 
really had any connection with it. They had finished 
working for the present, and as they were to return to 
their old habits of life they were very anxious to draw 
John once more into their company; but though he had 
his own views to answer in the manner in which he re- 
ceived them, he did not promise to enter into one of the 
many things which they proposed. 

A few days after their return the town boys began 
to play their favourite autumn games upon the pleasant 
green, which had from time immemorial been dedicated 
to boys' sports. Here, in a listless, uninterested way, 
John went almost every night, never offering to join in 
those games in which he had hitherto been the first 
and favourite champion, but looking on from a distance 
with scarcely an expression of sympathy or pleasure. 

Mr. Jenkins, since the change which he had seen 
skating make in Ned's personal appearance, had been 
on the look-out for every opportunity of sending him 
to join in whatever games were in season. He no 
sooner became aware of the return of the bat and ball, 
than he brought Ned a fine ball which had belonged to 
his sons, and, regularly as the time for meeting came, 
sent him to the green. 

It may be imagined, as the hour did not materially 
interfere with his work, that Ned was very glad to go, 
and that he began to be considered as regular a member 
of the game as he had ever been before. 
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One night it came his torn to take the bat, which 
happening' to be a new one, he no sooner had it in his 
hand than he began to examine it closely. 

" I say, Hal,'' he called onty " where did you get thisi 
It is the best bat I ever handled." 

" First rate, isn't it I I hired it for to-night of Caleb 
Short" 

"C-a-1-e-b S-h-o-r-t," spelled Ned slowly, turning 
round the handle of the baty and reading the name, 
printed in large awkward letters on a strip of brown 
leather which was tacked on to it As he finished a 
sudden flush spread over his face. He gave such a 
shout of joy that he was heard all over the common, 
and only stopping to say, " Come on, Hal, where in the 
world is John 1 " he rushed off from the green. The 
boys in the game, supposing it was some sudden freak 

« 

of Hal and Ned, uttered a few angry words, then took 
up the old bat, put others in their places, and went on 
with their game. In the meantime, one of the first per- 
. sons Ned encountered in his race was John, leaning on 
a post, looking on. 

"John Gray, come ! I've got it; come!" and on he 
dashed, Hal and John following him as fast as they 
could. Panting and breathless, with flushed face and 
eager eyes, he next ran against Mr. Trowbridge, and 
had just self-possession enough to stammer, — 

" Oh, Mr. Trowbridge, come; please come. We shall 
want a witness^ I told you so, sir. Please coma" 
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"Come where, and for what?" said Mr. Trowbridge, 
catching his arm and holding him fast. 

" To the shop. Don't you see, sir ] IJve got it at 
last." 

"Got a bat. Yes, I see it; and a nice-looking one 
it is too. But I have outgrown bat and ball, boy." 

" No, no ; not the bat. Don't hold me, sir. Don't 
you see it 1 " and Ned pointed with trembling fingers 
to the small strip of brown leather upon which was 
printed some large black letters. 

"Yes, I see some leather; but what of that]" 

" Do come, sir ! Here are Hal and John ; and we 
shall need a witness. Will you 1 Please." 

" Go on then, I will foUow," and walking as quickly 
as possible after the boys, they all came very soon to 
Mr. Jenkins' shop. The good man was standing in his 
door, just ready to lock it, when he saw the four hurry- 
ing toward him. 

" Here it is ! Now we have him ! Caleb Short, we 
always knew it was ; but John said he wouldn't suspect 
any boy without positive proo£ Now I've got it. 
' Here it is ! Where is the screw-driver — a knife — any- 
thing!" 

" Ned," said Mr. Jenkins, taking the bat out of the 
boy's hands with his strong grasp, " are you crazy 1 
What in the world are you talking about]" 

" The strap of your wallet, Mr. Jenkins, don't you 
see ? I knew it the moment my eye fell upon it. Take 

(184) 16 
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that o£f, and on the other side you will find your name, 
I know you will" 

Mr. Jenkins stared first at the boy and then at the 
bat, without seeming in the least to comprehend what 
he was saying; and John and Hal looked on in the 
same stupid wonder. But Mr. Trowbridge, taking the 
bat, said, " I comprehend. This leather on here is the 
strap of the wallet which was taken from the drawer 
at the time of the robbery. If it is the same we shall 
find your name written on the other side, and the name 
of the one who committed the theft is on this.'' Then 
Mr. Trowbridge spelt out the name, " Caleb Short." 

"That is it exactly. Please, Mr. Trowbridge, take 
it off" In an instant Mr. Trowbridge, with the help 
of his pocket-knife, had removed the tacks, and there, 
upon the inside, was written, in the butcher's own hand- 
writing, "Sam'l Jenkins. 1846." 

" Can you swear to iti " said Mr. Trowbridge, holding 
it out before Mr. Jenkins' eyes. 

Mr. Jenkins wiped his eyes before he could see it, 
and when he did he said, " Yes, I'll take my oath on it 
any day." 

" The course is very plain then. I am a magistrate. 
I will arrest this Caleb Short as soon as I can find him. 
Is he a boy or a man 1 " 

" A large boy, about John's age." 

" We knew who it was," broke in Ned. " John and 
I never had a doubt of it, never; because — " Ned 
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stopped a moment, then, looking up in Mr. Trowbridge's 
face, he said, '' I promised John I would not tell ; but 
I have been sony so many times since, and now I am 
going to, for it's all out, and John deserves it May I, 
John?" 

John was looking at them, as pale as deatlu; and now, 
though he tried to move his lips, not a sound came 
from them. 

" Well, I shall ; it is time," and then followed the 
eager recital of the boys in the store, the drawer, Mr. 
Jenkins' suspicions, and his ready forgiveness, and the 
noble way in which John had persisted in not doing 
what he thought was mean, even though it brought to 
him the results which it had. 

All heard him in silence to the end. Then Mr. Trow- 
bridge was the first to stretch out his hand toward John. 
" Will you forgive mel" he said in his kindest manner, 
" I would not have wronged you so for half I am worth." 

John did not look up or move, and Mr. Jenkins said,— 

" John, you will forgive Mr. Trowbridge, won't you, 
for my sake 1 I trusted you, you know, though things 
were terribly against you." 

John moved slightly, but it was toward Mr. Jenkins, 
who, with good fatherly instinct, held his arms out to 
him ; but he looked as if he were chiseled of stone. 

" John, I am right glad," said Hal, springing in be- 
ween them al], and giving John such a hearty shake 
that it recalled at once his scattered senses. *' I always 
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knew you was a right good fellow. Tve stuck to you 
through thick and thin. So has Ned. Now wake up, 
old boy, and let's see you look like yourself again. I 
say, it's gay, isn't it?" 

John turned his eyes ou him ; they were glistening 
with tears^ and, gathering together, they rolled down 
his pale cheeks and fell on Hal's hands, as he held 
him. They were the first and the last tears the boy, 
John Gray, was ever known to shed. 

Mr. Trowbridge turned away to hide his own emo- 
tion; however much he might wish a reconciliation, this 
evidently was not the time to seek it; he had other 
and sterner work before him, and saying a few words 
to Mr. Jenkins, they left the shop together, and the 
boys were alone. 

Our pages are already so numerous that it will not 
do for us to follow either of the two scenes thus pre- 
sented; we can only say briefly, that taken entirely by 
surprise, Caleb Short confessed the robbery, and told 
them where Jerry, who was his accomplice, was to be 
found; and the two boys, when examined before Mr. 
Wilson, related the particulars of the theft in very 
much the same way that John had pointed out as the 
probable one. They had swum to the back stairs, had 
found the door unlocked, had easily obtained the money, 
and had done their best to have the suspicions thrown 
upon John Gray. When asked what was their object 
in so doing, they confessed that it was paying "an old 
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gradge,'' thus corroboratiDg the story which John had 
told. 

The money was all spent; but the boys had still 
some left of what they had earned during the summer ; 
this was given to Mr. Jenkins, and they were sent to 
the House of Correction for three years, thus ending 
the crimes of boyhood, which the life in the oyster 
saloons had began. Two more among the many 
victims who are yearly sacrificed in this way. 

It was not until the sentence was passed, and the 
two boys had really gone, that John seemed wholly to 
recover his usual happiness. His reconciliation with 
Mr. Trowbridge was complete, and the first time he 
was heard to whistle was, when duly entered upon his 
new factory work, it kept time with the wheels and 
the engines and the never ceasing spindles. 

Ned too, of course, went also. It was with a sadder 
heart than he would have believed possible that he 
bade £Etfewell to the low butcher's shop, the brown 
desk, the old iron stoves, the long rows of festooned 
meat, the spotless floor, and the white block witli the 
shining cleaver. How much they had all been to hiui, 
how many life-lessons he had learned there, how fully 
this first step up the ladder was owing to his faithful 
adherence to his chosen motto, " Little by little ! " 

The increase in his salary, and the more intellectual 
turn which his work had taken, had brought compara- 
tive comfort and happiness to his mother's house, '^^o.d 
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was now in Mr. Trowbridge*s office, not as book-keeper, 
or hardly as clerk, but occupying precisely the position 
which Mr. Tnfwbfidge had designed for his eldest son, 
but the boy had died only a few months ago, and it 
almost seemed as if with the transfer of his place the 
father had given to him the love for his dead child. 
He was so gentle and tender with him, so patient and 
affectionate, that the difficult business aooh became 
clear and interesting to Ned, and he grew so accus- 
tomed to hearing himself called ''my son'* that he 
sometimes almost wondered if God had not given him 
another father. 

'* We must celebrate all this good fortune, I suppose 
you would call it, Hal Foote," said Miss Wood to him 
one day, soon after the boys had entered the factory. 
"There is a fresh supply of those things coming into 
my garret before long — better eat up the old ones — I 
don't know any other way of- saving them.'' 

Hal understood her. "Which means, I suppose, 
Aunt Betty) that you iwant to give me a little party, 
and have all the nice things you can conjure upt 
Agreed!" 

" Agreed ! " echoed Aunt Betty, and so the matter 
was settled. 





XVII. 





%mi §«ttg's ilan. 



!^T was a beautiful autumn evening, when Miss 
Wood's house assumed the appearance of 
being lighted up for a party. It was a 
strange sight, for the lady's quiet life led 
her into quite a different path ; but every 
one who noticed it knew that it was done for some 
good purpose, and the kindly looks which were cast 
toward itiis it shone out so brilliantly, might, it would 
almost seem, have lighted it up of themselves. 

For the last two days, Hal had been most rigorously 
excluded from the precincts, but Emma, his sister, had 
been in constant attendance, and Hal knew that some 
great work was being carried on there. This he 
whispered in confidence to Ned, who thought it over 
very often amid his noisy factory work. To-night, 
then, when with Kitty and Tot, whom Aunt Betty had 
insisted must come also, he came in sight of the house, 
he was not much surprised to see it so brilliant; he 
expected an unusual thing, and this, he was sure, was 
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only tlie beginning. Children were coming in all direc- 
tions to the same place. It was not yet quite dark out 
of doorsy and a very pretty show they made with their 
gay dresses and their fluttering ribbons. They looked 
like fire-flies in the still twilight. 

The door stood wide open, and all entered without 
the formality of ringing. Emma was there to receive 
them, and hearty welcome you may be sure each one 
had. 

Dear little Tot was so dazzled and frightened, that 
she clung first to Kitty and then to Emma as if she 
felt that they were both sisters, and would protect her; 
ind when at last she was quieted and persuaded by a 
large bonbon to sit on Miss Wood's lap, such a cunning 
child as she was, no other one there could compare 
with her. Her eyes were so bright and blue, her 
cheeks so red, and her long curls so smooth that no 
one thought until the evening was most over, of their 
colour, and only now and then some roguish child held 
up her hands to warm them there. 

And so they all gathered, forty children, well-dressed, 
and well-behaved, as happy as birds, and as free, for 
they knew, the moment their feet had crossed the 
threshold, how dearly Miss Wood loved them, and how 
she wished only what gave them pleasure. It was 
the prettiest sight in all the world; and so their 
hostess thought, as she went round among them, 
starting their games, giving courage to the timi<) 
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ones, and seeing that each had an equal share of the 
enjoyment. 

What a meny evening it was ! No one said, " Don't 
make so much noise : Hush, be still, be still," but they 
played all the good old games, and all the good new 
ones, and sang their Sabbath-school hymns, and Tot, in 
the wildness of her joy danced round all over the 
bright flowers on the carpet in a maze of delight, 
wondering if it was not an actual living flower-garden, 
and she put there to pick them alL If you watched 
her, you would see the little fingers plucking away at 
them, and then hear the laugh which followed when 
she found they would not come. 

Forty children ! and, standing in their midst. Aunt 
Betty, with her neat dress all crumpled with little 
hands, her precise collar pulled awry, and the black 
head-dress, so carefully adjusted only two hours before, 
hanging from the back of her grey hair, in a very 
negligent way. She is half conscious of all this, but it 
shall not trouble her to-night, the happiness and care- 
lessness of the child is hers again, and her good heart, 
let her body fade as it may, can never, never grow old ; 
it goes back to childhood every day. When the plays 
began to lag, and one child after another sits down for 
a moment's rest, some eyes, bright a short time ago, 
growing dull with their lacking sleep, Aunt Betty says, 
" Now, children, for our supper- table ! " and, followed 
by a noisy crowd, leads the way to the dining-room. 
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Many little hands in the lawless fireedom which reigned 
for this night in the house, had tried to turn the handle 
of this door, but much to the increase of their curiosity 
had found it locked. Now, as it was thrown open, 
such a sight burst upon them, as only children know 
how truly to admire. Lights everywhere — suspended 
from the ceiling — from the sides of the room — on the 
mantle-piece — and most curious of all, coloured lights, 
red, blue, and white, fastened to a band of letters made 
of evergreen. What were the leters 1 every child's eye 
sought them, and tried to read thend, even before it 
rested on the table spread with dainties beneath. 
Hal's voice was the first one that announced it to 
othera 

"That's gay, now. Aunt Betty. Do you see it, Ned, 
it's your niotto, and no mistake, — * Little by Little,' — 
hurrah, three cheers for the good old saying, — * Little 
by Little ! ' '' Such a chorus of voices, girls' and boys', 
and waving of handkerchiefs, one would have thought 
it was our flag, and not a simple inotto they were 
cheering. 

"Good," said Hal, as the third cheer died away. 
" Now, three more for Ned, who has made the motto 
great. Ned Randall, I mean, the boy who has worked 
his way up with such a string of Little by Littles 
that made me fairly hate the old thing." 

Aunt Betty's finger was raised before the clieer 
began, and in a moment it was very still. 
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"Children," she said, "no more noise. Hal is a 
foolish boy, but we will forgive him this time, won't 
we] I didn't know so many young voices could 
sound so loud; but, now, keep still while I say a few 
words to you. You all see the motto up there : very 
pretty it looks, does it not, with its bright light. Yes, 
so it does. But that is, after all, the- least part of it. 
It's a great motto — a good motto; it says to every 
child. Child, don't think you can do anything, no 
matter what, all at once. Be patient; be persevering. 
A little yesterday, a little now, a little to-morrow, and 
it is done. A little sin to-day,- and to-morrow, and 
the next day, perhaps^; only a cross or itnpatient 
word, a very slight depiarture from the truth, a syllable 
against somebody; an unkind act, so very small that 
ydn thought nobody would feel- it ; a neglect, only a 
tiny: one; a disobedience, whidi your' parents didn't 
think it worth wiiile; to. punish, it ^as so un- 
certain; the biggest half of an apple, one nut more 
than was' your share, the wahilest seat in winter, the 
coolest one in summer, the pleasantest part of a play ; 
eh! these are very, very little things; but the to- 
morrows: become yesterdays, and the child grows up 
into a man or woman. Then what do you havel — a 
person that God is not going to take into that beautiful 
home in heaven. Why not? Have they ever com- 
mitted any great sin? No, indeed, never; but so 
many, many small ones, that they have closed the 
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gates of pearl, and shut out for ever, -with their 
myriads of little hands, the poor trembling soul from 
its Maker." 

The faces before her looked very grave ; so did Aunt 
Betty's; but she went on, in a moment in a higher strain. 
*^ There is another side of it, though, children, that you 
will like better, and so do I. It is just the same with 
every little good thing we do. Now, there is not a child 
here who does not wish to do right, be a true, noble 
Christian, and go to heaven when you die. Let me 
tell you how. By just the same little things : speaking 
one kind word, doing one kind act, telling the truth 
about a trifle ; obeying, whether it is only in the pick- 
ing up of a pin; remembering God and your Saviour, 
not only when you pray and read your Bible, but a 
moment at a time often. You can easily find out the 
rest. Try it, try it, my children — seeking help from 
Jesus — this very little, but very sure way of becoming 
Christians indeed. 

" Then do you want to know how to make useful, 
energetic, successful men and women ; those who will 
be respected and wanted everywhere] There are a 
great many who are never wanted ; I hope I do not 
see any here. Well, the way is this, — don't expect to 
be all this at once ; remember the way the old clock 
gets round over the twenty-four hours is not in leaps, 
but slowly tick by tick, tick by tick. Now if you have 
anything to do, it is not the whole to be done at once, 
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but just as much as will match the tick of the clock. 
I want you all to think of this when you are discour- 
aged and are going to give up, do just what you have 
to do w4th that tick of the clock. The end will come 
as surely as the large black hands point to the end of 
the hour. There is one verse in the Bible which every 
one of you ought to learn and repeat once a day until 
you grow up. This is it, you will find it in Isaiah 
xxviii. 30 : * But the word of the Lord was unto them, 
precept upon precept, precept upon precept; line upon 
line, line upon line; here a little and there a little.* 
Do you hear this, children, and realize whose word it 
was] The word of the Lord was unto them. This is 
the great God's word, and it is the very same that we 
have been repeating in another way; precept upon 
precept, line upon line, here a little and there a little. 
I am not going to preach, Ned; don't be afraid even if 
I have taken my text. This verse is a whole sermon 
in itself, and of course a very much wiser and better 
one than any living person could make; all 1 have to 
say is, children, remember it, remember it.'* 

She rang a small silver bell, and John Gray came in 
with a large basket of the richest and most beautiful 
autumn flowers — a bouquet made up tastefully for each 
one of the forty children. 

" This is to be my parting gift to you, little folks, 
and now for the supper for which you have waited so 
patiently. The young gentlemen w^ill please wait upon 
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the young ladies," saying which, Aunt Betty took the 
flowers from John, and telling him to join in the en- 
tertainment, which the older boys had already begun, 
she went herself to provide seats and napkins for the 
babies of the evening. 

For a few minutes it was quiet and stiff enough, 
each child selecting from the dainty-covered table what 
it most wished, but not daring to ask for it ; but it was 
only for a few moments, and, if the truth must be told, 
we doubt whether many of the parents of the children 
did not the next day think this part of Miss Wood's 
party a little injudicious. 

When they could eat no more, Hal proposed as a 
parting song the hymn, " Little by Little," which is set 
to a simple, pretty tune. Emma played it for them 
on the piano. It is probably familiar to the reader, 
but we cannot refrain from quoting it entire : — 



" Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 

Thus the little minutes. 

Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty a^^es 

Of eternity. 

Thus cur little errors 
Lead the soul away 

From the path of virtue 
Oft in sin to stray. 
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Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of love, 
Make oar earth an Eden 

Like the heaven above." - 

As they closed, Tot's voice was heard loud and long, 
singing her " one " hymn, — 

** One step and then another, 
And the day is ended." 

" Hush, Tot," said Kitty, blushing very deeply, and 
putting her hand quickly over Tot's mouth, but through 
the light-pressing fingers came out a smothered sound 
of— 

" One little drop of water, 
And one nother grain of sand." 

Everybody laughed, and Hal, catching her up in his 
arms, carried her back to the parlour, she all the time 
triumphantly singing,— 

" Then don*t yoa be dicraged, 
Nor say you never can't." 

"No, we won't. Tot — we won't any of us be dis- 
couraged, nor never saj can't, so kiss me twenty times, 
and then Emma will put on your hat and away we will 
fly home." 

Yes, home for all of them now, for the clock of the 
old white church is striking nine, and many mothers 
are listening for the pattering of the small feet. Home 
we hope always to remember, how God blesses those 
who are faithful in living up to the good motto of 
" Little by Little." 
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Our story is ended — are you disappointed, y( 
reader, that it ceinnot 'come to any more marked 
elusion ? but remember, it has happened since the 
began, and that the future of all the parties conce 
is yet to be. With our best wishes, therefore, for 
welfare, we will bid them for the present adieu. 
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